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‘WeVe  very  concerned  whether  we  can  afford  911 
after  this.  ** 

Carl  Tronolone,  assistant  corporation  counsel  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  after  the  state  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  an  $800,000 
award  in  a case  of  a mishandled  911  dispatch.  (Page  5:1) 
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laws. 

“Ten  years  ago,  [battering}  wasn't  treated  like  a 
crime.  Women  weren't  encouraged  to  file  charges. 
Police  just  took  the  batterer  for  a walk  around  the 
block.” 

“The  thing  that  surprised  me  [when  police  officials 
were  trained  in  new  methods  for  handling  domestic 
violence]  was  how  quickly  the  changes  were  made," 
said  Nancy  Loving  of  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum,  which  has  coordinated  a year-long  program 
in  domestic  violence  in  four  police  departments. 

"It's  been  amazing." 

Although  almost  everyone  who  has  studied  the 
problem  agrees  that  the  key  to  reducing  the  number 
of  repeat  violations  is  treating  the  abuse  more 
seriously,  there  is  some  debate  about  what  policies 
police  departments  should  adopt. 

Almost  all  new  domestic  violence  policies  adopted 
in  recent  years  have  differentiated  between  domestic 
disturbance  — verbal  arguments  — and  domestic 
violence  — physical  abuse. 

But  some  law  enforcement  experts  think  arrests 
should  be  mandated  under  certain  circumstances, 
while  others  argue  that  arrest  should  be  left  to  the  of- 
ficer's discretion. 

Those  who  argue  for  mandatory  arrest  policies 
back  up  their  stand  with  the  results  of  experiments 
conducted  in  Minneapolis  and  Duluth.  Some  suggest 
arrest  should  be  mandatory  in  felony  assaults,  others 
in  cases  where  the  spouse  has  violated  a protection 
order. 

Continued  on  Page  7 
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Tougher  stance 

In  Houston,  police  officers  called  to  the  scene  of 
domestic  violence  can  now  arrest  abusive  partners 
without  a warrant  and  must  give  the  battered 
spouses  information  on  where  they  can  find  help. 

In  Duluth.  Minn.,  officers  roust  arrest  the  abusive 
partner  if  there  is  evidence  of  physical  injury  within 
the  past  four  hours,  and  the  arrested  partner  receives 
professional  counseling  at  the  jail. 

In  Albuquerque,  the  police  department  has 
redesigned  its  data  collection  system  to  pick  up  pat- 
terns of  domestic  violence  and  has  completed  two 
training  videotapes  to  educate  officers  about  laws 
concerning  domestic  violence  and  community  pro- 
grams available  to  help  battered  women. 

Those  cases  are  part  of  a national  shift  in  ideas 
about  how  police  should  handle  domestic  violence. 

As  women's  groups  have  pushed  for  stricter  handl- 
ing of  abusive  partners  over  the  past  10  years,  police 
officials  and  legislators  have  begun  to  treat  domestic 
violence  not  as  a civil  matter  but  as  criminal  conduct- 

In  most  states,  laws  governing  warrantless  arrests 
have  been  changed  to  allow  police  to  arrest  spouse 

abusers  even  if  they  did  not  witness  the  attack. 

In  18  states,  police  also  must  inform  the  victims  of 
their  rights.  In  11,  officers  are  either  permitted  or  re- 
quired to  transport  victims  to  the  hospital. 

And  in  five  — Delaware.  Maine,  North  Carolina, 
Oregon  and  Utah  — arrests  are  mandatory  in  some 
cases. 

“There  has  been  a major  change,"  said  Louise  Mell- 
ing  of  the  Center  for  Women  Policy  Studies,  a non- 
profit group  that  has  studied  state  domestic  violence 


LAPD  intelligence  unit  under  fire  for 
alleged  spy  planted  in  Black  Panthers 


NYPD  gets 
first  black 
as  top  cop 

New  York  Mayor  Edward  Koch  has 
named  Benjamin  Ward,  the  city’s  correc- 
tions commissioner,  as  his  new  police 
commissioner.  Ward  becomes  the  first 
black  man  to  head  the  nation's  largest 
police  agency. 

The  move  comes  less  than  three 
months  after  Chicago  appointed  its  first 
black  police  superintendent,  Fred  Rice 
Jr.  The  top  police  posts  in  four  of  the 
country's  six  largest  cities  are  now  held 
by  blacks. 

Ward.  57.  has  23  years'  experience  in 
the  New  York  City  force,  where  he  rose  to 
the  post  of  deputy  commissioner  before 
resigning  in  1975  to  become  state  com- 
missioner of  correctional  services. 

He  also  has  served  as  chief  of  the  city's 
Housing  Authority  police  and  was  ap- 
pointed city  corrections  commissioner  in 
August  1979. 

Ward  replaces  Robert  J.  McGuire,  who 
was  commissioner  for  nearly  six  years. 
McGuire  announced  his  resignation  last 


Benjamin  Ward 


month. 

In  announcing  Ward's  appointment, 
Koch  said  that  he  wanted  a commissioner 
who  was  "someone  who  I knew”  and  who 
had  worked  in  law  enforcement.  Ward  fit 
that  description,  the  mayor  said. 

“I've  seen  him  in  action,”  Koch  said. 

Koch,  who  has  been  under  fire  in  recent 
months  for  alleged  police  brutality 
against  minorities,  said  Ward  was  not 
Continued  on  Page  4 


The  Los  Angeles  City  Council  and 
Police  Commission  have  launched  an 
unusual  joint  investigation  into  alleged 
abuses  by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment's intelligence-gathering  unit  after 
charges  by  a local  law  firm  that  the 
department  was  guilty  of  misconduct  in 
its  handling  of  an  undercover  operation. 

The  law  firm,  O'Melveny  & Myers,  said 
a police  officer  who  had  infiltrated  the 
Black  Panther  Party  monitored  con- 
fidential discussions  that  took  place  in 
1977  between  party  members  and  at- 
torneys from  the  firm  who  had  agreed  to 
represent  them  free  of  charge  in  a class- 
action  suit  against  the  police  depart- 
ment. 

In  a letter  to  the  Police  Commission, 
two  partners  of  O'Melveny  & Myers  said 
the  undercover  officer  had  intruded  into 
"our  professional  relationship  with  our 
clients"  by  reporting  on  the  proceedings 
to  his  superiors  in  the  police  department. 

At  the  time,  members  of  the  Black  Pan- 
thers were  contemplating  a suit  against 
the  department  on  charges  that  they  had 
been  subjected  to  unwarranted  sur- 
veillance and  harassment.  The  suit  was 
settled  out  of  court  after  the  department 


agreed  to  “back  off  its  surveillance  of 
the  group. 

Police  Chief  Daryl  Gates  responded 
angrily  to  the  firm's  complaint,  deman- 
ding an  apology  and  saying  the  firm's  ac- 
tions showed  "a  lack  of  good 
citizenship.” 

But  the  Police  Commission,  and  later 
the  City  Council,  defended  the  law  firm's 
right  to  take  its  grievance  over  Gates's 
head.  Within  days,  the  two  bodies  an- 
nounced the  joint  investigation  into  the 
attorneys'  complaint  and  several  other 
controversies  involving  the  now- 
abolished  Public  Disorder  Intelligence 
Division. 

The  intelligence  unit  has  been  under 
almost  constant  fire  for  five  years,  most 
of  it  centering  on  allegations  that  the  unit 
had  been  used  to  spy  on  private  citizens, 
civic  organizations  and  local  politicians. 

The  controversy  came  to  a head  last 
winter,  when  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
reported  that  some  of  the  unit's  files, 
which  the  police  commission  had  ordered 
destroyed,  had  been  moved  to  an  officer's 
home  in  an  apparent  effort  to  avoid  the 
mandate. 

Continued  on  Page  13 


New  missing-child  bill 
takes  wing  in  U.S.  Senate 

A new  movement  is  afoot  in  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  aimed  at  the  problem 
of  missing  children,  this  one  headed  up 
by  Senators  Paula  Hawkins  of  Florida 
and  Arlen  Specter  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  two  senators  have  introduced 
legislation  that  would  establish  a na- 
tional clearinghouse  for  coordinating  ef- 
forts to  find  missing  children  and  a toll- 
free  hotline  to  help  collect  information. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  the  Miss- 
ing Children  Act  of  1982,  which  gave 
parents  access  to  the  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center's  computer  network. 
That  legislation,  which  was  backed  by 
the  Regean  Administration,  means  that 
the  FBI  must  place  information  about  a 
missing  child  in  its  computer  files  if  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  the  parenU,  through 
the  local  police. 

The  new  bill  sets  aside  $10  million  a 
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year  to  0|x'rate  the  telephone  hotline  and 
clearinghuuse.  An  identical  measure  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representatives  Paul  Simon  of  Illinois 
and  Michael  Andrews  of  Texas. 

Specter  said  he  thinks  the  bills  have 
strong  support,  pointing  out  that  1.8 
million  children  disappear  from  their 
homes  every  year.  "These  missing 
children  face  great  danger.  They  are 
vulnerable  to  exploitation,  abuses  and 
murder.”  he  said. 

John  Walsh,  the  father  of  6-year-old 
Adam,  who  was  abducted  and  killed  two 
years  ago,  joined  the  senators  in  urging 
speedy  passage  of  the  legislation. 
Adam's  disappearance  was  Che  subject  of 
a recent  television  movie. 

FBI  called  in  to  probe  charges 
of  abuse  by  NY  state  troopers 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
looking  into  charges  that  New  York 
State  Police  troopers  assaulted  21  people 
arrested  during  the  New  York  State  Fair 
in  Syracuse  last  August  and  September. 

The  FBI  has  interviewed  four  men 
allegedly  beaten  by  the  police  while  being 
arrested  at  the  fair.  Two  state  investiga- 
tions into  the  charges  also  are  underway. 

In  addition,  top  officials  are  looking  in- 
to allegations  that  troopers  lodged  at  a 
Syracuse  motel  were  intoxicated, 
smoked  marijuana  and  swam  nude  in  the 
motel  pool. 

More  than  200  state  troopers  were 
assigned  to  the  state  fair,  and  made  172 
arrests  on  charges  ranging  from  nar- 
cotics sales  to  disorderly  conduct.  Most 
of  the  brutality  complaints  came  from 
defendants  in  their  teens  or  20's  who 
were  arrested  by  a 17-member  canine 
patrol  unit. 

Defendants  claim  that  they  were 
beaten  and  kicked  during  the  arrests,  and 
one  was  hospitalized  with  groin  injuries. 
One  man  has  filed  a $6  million  suit 
against  the  state  police. 

But  police  officials  says  they  have 
found  no  evidence  to  support  the 
charges,  or  the  claims  of  misbehavior  at 
the  motel.  In  addition  to  an  investigation 
by  the  state  police,  the  District 
Attorney's  office  in  Onondaga  County  is 
also  looking  into  the  charges. 

Avis  tries  harder,  gets  results 
with  auto-theft  prevention  plan 

The  Avis  Rent  A Car  System  has 
launched  an  intensive  crime  prevention 
program  to  reduce  auto  thefts,  and  com- 
pany officials  say  preliminary  results  in- 
dicate that  the  program  has  resulted  in 
fewer  thefts  and  more  recoveries. 

Although  Avis  officials  would  not 
disclose  all  aspects  of  the  prevention  pro- 
gram for  security  reasons,  one  element  is 
a component  parts  identification  system 
that  is  now  being  tested  in  Cleveland. 
Cincinnati,  Detroit.  Louisville  and 
Chicago.  In  those  cities,  identification 
numbers  are  stenciled  in  at  least  18 
places  on  each  car. 

Lieut.  Rick  McQuown  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Police,  who  coordinates  the  pro- 
gram, said  it  ‘‘has  proven  that  marking 
component  parts  of  vehicles  has  a 
definite  deterrent  effect  on  vehicle 
theft.  Having  marked  over  75,000  cars  in 
Kentucky,  only  one  has  been  lost,  com- 
pared to  the  national  average  of  one  out 
of  a hundred.” 

Ron  Van  Raalte.  security  manager  for 
the  Avis  region  where  the  program  is  be- 
ing tested,  said.  “Auto  theft  is  a problem 
endemic  to  the  car  rental  industry. . . . 
The  average  consumer  thinks  that  com- 


pany losses  are  no  big  deal  because  we 
merely  write  them  off  on  our  insurance 
policies.  But  they  are  wrong.  Losses  from 
auto  crime  and  theft  are  big  deals  and 
somebody  has  to  pay  for  them.  " 

NJ  county  force  gives  officers 
the  all-clear  on  warning  shots 

A policy  reversal  in  Middlesex  County, 
N.J.,  now  allows  police  officers  to  fire 
warning  shots  in  situations  that  would 
otherwise  warrant  the  use  of  deadly 
force. 

Middlesex  County  prosecutor  Alan  A. 
Rockoff  rescinded  an  order  in  effect  since 
1978  that  forbade  police  officers  to  fire 
warning  shots  under  any  circumstances. 
He  said  the  new  policy  gives  officers  ‘‘the 
discretion  to  defuse  a situation  ’ ' by  firing 
a warning  shot  rather  than  “shooting  to 
kill  or  maim." 

He  said  officers  are  permittod  only  one 
warning  shot  and  can  fire  the  warning 
shot  only  in  situations  in  which  deadly 
force  is  allowed  and  in  which  third  parties 
are  not  in  danger. 

Rockoff  told  The  Newark  Star-Ledger 
that  the  rule  is  designed  to  “protect  the 
public.  It's  not  for  the  protection  of  the 
police  officer  as  it  is  for  the  protection  of 
the  perpetrator  of  a crime." 

The  new  policy  has  the  support  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Chiefs  of  Police 
Association,  which  will  monitor  the  use 
of  warning  shots  for  six  months  to  make 
sure,  in  one  member's  words,  that  they 
don't  “become  the  rule  instead  of  the  ex- 
ception.” 

DC  chief  defends  choice  of 
brand  in  body-armor  purchase 

Police  officials  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
maintain  that  their  choice  of  a bullet- 
proof vest  model  is  sound,  despite  recent 
reports  by  one  television  news  program 
that  questioned  the  choice. 

When  the  city  decided  to  buy  bullet- 
proof vests  for  its  3,600  police  officers. 
Metropolitan  Police  Chief  Maurice 
Turner  chose  a 20-layer  vest  designed  by 
the  Point  Blank  Body  Armor,  Inc. 

Last  month,  as  the  department  moved 
to  purchase  the  vests,  a reporter  for 
WJLA-TV  broadcast  a series  of  reports 


claiming  that  a rival  manufacturer  could 
provide  a vest  that  was  more  effective, 
cheaper  and  lighter.  He  alleged  that  the 
police  department  had  been  negligent  in 
its  contracting  process. 

The  reporter,  Paul  B£UTy,  said  a test  of 
the  two  vests  showed  that  the  Point 
Blank  vest  failed  to  stop  a round  of  9mm 
ammunition,  while  a vest  manufactured 
by  American  Body  Armor  stopped  it. 

But  police  officials  said  the  American 
Body  Armor  representative  misled  the 
reporter  by  providing  a vest  equipped 
with  26  layers  of  Kevlar,  rather  than  the 
17-layer  vest  submitted  to  the  depart- 
ment during  the  selection  process. 

Gary  Hankins,  chairman  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  labor  commit- 
tee, said  his  group  supports  the  chief's 
decision,  adding  that  a 26-layer  vest 
would  be  too  heavy  for  humid 
Washington  summers.  The  Point  Blank 
vest  is  the  “Philadelphia  model,”  which 
allows  10  layers  to  be  removed  for  wear  in 
hot  weather. 

The  vests  will  cost  the  department 
about  $650,000.  A grant  of  $250,000  for 
purchase  of  vests  was  made  by  the  City 
Council  and  the  rest  was  raised  by  the 
FOP. 

Missouri  7-1 1 stores  become 
police  stations  in  new  program 

Missouri  stores  in  the  7-Eleven  chain 
will  soon  become  “police  substations”  as 
part  of  a program  to  help  victims  and 
witnesses  report  crimes. 

About  200  7-Eleven  stores  will  become 
“McGruff  Houses"  under  the  program. 
Crime  victims  and  witnesses  will  be  en- 
couraged to  go  to  the  nearest  7-Eleven 
store  when  they  need  help,  and  trained 
employees  at  the  store  will  calm  the  vic- 
tim and  summon  authorities. 

"When  people  see  the  7-EIeven 
McGruff  House  sign,  we  want  them  to 
know  immediately  that  this  is  a place 
where  they  can  find  help  in  making  an 
emergency  call,’'  said  Clyde  L.  Tinsley, 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  area  7-Eleven 
stores. 

George  Krelo,  executive  director  of  the 
Missouri  Police  Chiefs  Association  and 
the  retired  police  chief  of  Bridgeton,  an- 
nounced the  program. 
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DoJ*s  ^conservative*  estimate: 


Sharp 

shooting 

In  the  photos  above,  taken  from  ex- 
clusive videotape  footage  made  by 
WDSU-TV  in  New  Orleans,  a gunman 
holding  a large  pistol  escapes  with  a 
hostage  after  robbing  a bank  in  St.  Rose 
on  October  24.  In  the  lower  of  the  two 
photos,  a sharpshooter’s  bullet  smashes 
into  the  side  of  the  gunman's  face,  killing 
him.  His  hostage,  a bank  teller  identified 
as  Beverly  Petrolia,  is  seen  at  right  being 
comforted  by  a Tangipahoa  Parish  depu- 
ty sheriff  after  the  ordeal  ended.  She  was 
treated  for  a bruised  arm.  Wide  World  Phoios 


35  random  killers  at  large 


In  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  com- 
batting the  problem  of  tracking  random 
killers,  the  Justice  Department  has 
released  the  results  of  preliminary 
research  into  the  problem  — and 
estimates  that  35  serial  murderers  may 
be  on  the  loose. 

The  research  was  part  of  a S2.9  million 
grant  the  Justice  Department  recently 
awarded  to  set  up  a computer-based 
tracking  system  that  will  help  apprehend 
such  killers,  called  the  Violent  Criminal 
Apprehension  Program.  Those  involved 
in  setting  up  the  system  say  the  com- 
puters probably  will  be  based  at  the  FBI 
training  center  in  Quantico,  Va.,  and  will 
be  operated  much  like  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  system. 

Robert  O.  Heck  of  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  said  early  surveys  into  the 
problem  of  serial  crime  were  based  on  in- 
terviews with  convicted  serial  killers  and 
reviews  of  unsolved  cases.  He  said  the 
estimate  of  35  is  "conservative." 


Justice  Department  officials  defined 
the  serial  murderer  as  one  who  kills  for 
reasons  other  than  greed,  a fight,  jeal- 
ousy or  family  disputes  and.  unlike  mass 
murderers,  kills  at  different  times  and 
locations,  such  as  Charles  Starkweather, 
who  went  on  a killing  spree  in  Nebraska 
and  Wyoming  in  1957.  and  John  Wayne 
Gacy.  who  was  convicted  of  killing  boys 
in  his  Chicago  home. 

A current  case  of  serial  murders  involv- 
ing a pair  of  homicidal  drifters  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  worst  in  modem  times,  law 
enforcement  officials  say.  Ottis  Elwood 
Toole.  36.  and  Henry  Lee  Lucas.  47,  have 
claimed  responsibility  for  killing  1 65  peo- 
ple between  the  two  of  them,  and 
authorities  say  they  evenutally  may  be 
charged  with  97  murders  in  13  states. 

Roger  L.  Depue,  chief  of  the  behavioral 
science  unit  at  the  FBI  academy,  said  in- 
terviews with  about  40  convicted  serial 
killers  have  helped  researchers  develop 
four  general  behavioral  types  that  the 
Continued  on  Page  12 


McGuire  says  the  facts  absolve 
NYPD  in  claims  of  police  brutality 


New  York  City  Police  Commissioner 
Robert  J.  McGuire  has  issued  a 95-page 
rebuttal  of  allegations  of  police  brutality 
that  were  raised  at  a Congressional  hear- 
ing in  September. 

In  releasing  the  report,  McGuire  said 
Representative  John  Conyers  Jr.,  who 
conducted  the  hearing,  owed  the  city  and 
the  police  department  an  apology. 

"When  examined  collectively  and  ob- 
jectively. the  record  on  even  this  limited 
number  of  incidents  provides  no  indica- 
tion that  endemic  or  pervasive  paU«ms 
of  police  brutality  or  racial  bigotry  exist 
in  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department,"  he  said. 

McGuire  said  a case-by-case  review  of 
the  allegations  made  during  the  hearing 
found  "no  cases  of  proven  brutality.” 

The  police  department  breakdown  of 
the  98  cases  of  alleged  brutality  toward 
minorities  over  a 25-year  period  showed 
that  one  officer  had  been  fired  from  the 
force,  after  being  acquitted  for  reasons  of 
insanity  in  the  1976  killing  of  a black 
teenager.  In  five  cases  where  civil  suits 
were  brought  against  the  department, 
damages  were  collected. 

The  report  also  said  that  of  the  98 
cases,  five  were  outside  New  York  City 
and  didn't  involve  New  York  City  police: 
19  occurred  before  the  department's 
deadly  force  policy  was  revised  in  1973 
and  nine  involved  officers  and  com- 


plainants of  the  same  race. 

Of  the  52  cases  since  Mayor  Edward 
Koch  took  office  in  1978,  25  resulted  in 
the  death  of  the  suspect,  the  report  said. 
Of  those.  21  involved  threats  to  the  of- 
ficers' lives  and  weapons  were  recovered 
in  18  of  those  cases. 

But  McGuire's  report  did  not  satisfy 
all  the  critics.  The  Rev.  Calvin  Butts,  one 
of  the  civic  leaders  who  had  requested  the 
Congressional  hearing,  said,  "Whenever 
you  have  police  policing  police,  you  will 
always  get  this  kind  of  conclusion.” 

An  assistant  to  Conyers  said  the 
representative  was  to  hold  another  hear- 
ing into  brutality  charges  in  the  New 
York  borough  of  Brooklyn  November  14. 

"We  definitely  concluded  that  brutali- 
ty is  widespread,  not  just  in  New  York." 
the  aide  said. 

After  the  report  was  released.  The  New 
York  Times  examined  the  1983  cases,  in- 
terviewing complainants  and  their  fam- 
ilies. The  newspaper  said  its  investiga- 
tion showed  "one  of  the  few  points  of 
agreement  in  the  debate:  that  investiga- 
tions can  raise  almost  as  many  questions 
as  answers." 

It  added.  "A  closer  look  at  the  cases 
points  up  the  difficulties  of  interpreting 
motivations  and  exploring  what  pro- 
voked incidents  that  are  often  over  in  a 
matter  of  minutes,  sometimes  leaving  on- 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Pittsburgh  PD*s  psychological  screening  under  fire 


A member  of  the  Pittsburgh  City 
Council  has  proposed  five  changes  in  the 
way  psychological  evaluations  for  police 
officers  are  handled,  after  rejected  ap- 
plicants complained  that  the  test  was  too 
hard. 

Councilman  Richard  Givens  recom- 
mended the  changes  after  more  than  30 
would-be  officers  appeared  at  a hearing 
to  protest  the  screening  process.  They 
said  the  psychological  testing  was  used 
to  reject  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  prospec- 
tive officers  and  that  they  did  not  have 
adequate  avenues  of  appeal. 

Givens  who  said  too  many  candidates 
were  being  rejected,  introduced  five 
resolutions  to  restructure  the  screening. 


They  would: 

H Give  the  mayor  and  the  head  of  the 
civil  service  commission  power  to  "in- 
vestigate and  evaluate"  the 
psychological  testing  program. 

H Expand  the  police  appeals  board 
from  three  members  to  five,  adding 
members  appointed  by  the  city  council 
and  the  comptroller.  All  members  are  cur- 
rently appointed  by  the  mayor. 

f Prohibit  repeated  testing  by  the 
same  evaluator  of  candidates  who  ap- 
plied for  the  department  a second  time. 
One  applicant  said  she  had  applied  for 
the  department  in  1979  and  1981  and 
each  time  found  herself  tested  by  the 


same  psychologist. 

H Allow  candidates  who  had  been  re- 
jected because  of  psychological  tests  to 
remain  eligible  for  subsequent  academy 
classes. 

H Reinstate  as  possible  candidates  ap- 
plicants who  have  been  rejected  in  the 
past. 

Givens  had  challenged  other  city  of- 
ficials to  take  the  psychological  test  to 
see  if  they  could  pass.  He  also  objected  to 
the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  Vietnam 
veterans  were  rejected  as  candidates. 

"If  all  the  police  officers  in  Pittsburgh 
were  administered  this  test,  how  many 
would  we  have?”  Givens  asked  the  city's 


personnel  director  during  one  volatile 
City  Council  meeting. 

"Is  there  something  wrong  with  Viet- 
nam veterans?"  he  asked. 

Another  council  member,  James 
O'Malley,  also  has  introduced  a resolu- 
tion to  change  the  screening  process. 
O'Malley's  proposal  would  create  a 
separate  appeals  board  to  hear  com- 
plaints arising  from  the  psychological 
screening,  consisting  of  a psychiatrist 
appointed  by  the  mayor  and  two 
psychologists  appointed  by  the  council. 

Linda  Noska,  an  assistant  to  Givens, 
said  his  proposals  probably  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  full  council  this  month. 
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Veteran  cop  Ben  Ward  named  to  top  NYPD  post 


Continued  from  Page  1 

chosen  because  he  is  black.  "Is  it  helpful 

that  he's  black?  He  is  black,  no  question 

about  that.  And  if  it's  helpful  isn't  that 

nice?” 

Ward  — who  once  had  served  as  police 
commissioner  for  a day  when  he  won  a 
citywide  essay  contest  in  high  school  — 
said  his  top  priority  will  be  "keeping 
peace  in  this  town." 

He  said.  "Many  people  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  black  people  are 
liberal  because  they  are  black.  I'm  very, 
very  liberal  when  it  comes  to  race  rela- 
tions, but  when  it  comes  to  law  enforce- 
ment. 1 am  very,  very  conservative.  I cer- 
tainly believe  the  bad  guys  belong  in 
jail." 

He  said  he  will  not  tolerate  brutality, 
and  will  fight  the  public  perceptions  of 
by  getting  the  public  more  in- 
N oived  in  policing. 

"We  need  to  put  some  of  the  good  guys 
on  our  side  so  that  when  the  bad  guys  say 
'police  brutality'  the  good  guys  will  be 
able  to  say,  Tve  been  out  there  with  the 
police  and  I know  what  they  do.'  " 

.As  corrections  commissioner.  Ward 
has  in  recent  weeks  overseen  the  release 
of  more  than  400  prisoners  ordered  by  a 
Federal  judge  because  of  overcrowding 
in  the  city's  jails,  which  hold  more  than 


New  York  Mayor  Ed  Koch  presents  his 
Ward.ataCity  Hall  ceremony. 


'ice  for  police  commissioner,  Benjamin 
WideWorM  Photos 


10.000  inmates. 

Weu*d  may  face  some  lingering  resent- 
ment from  the  New  York  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association  stemming  from 
a 1972  incident  when  he  was  deputy 
police  commissioner  for  community  af- 
fairs. 

In  that  incident,  two  officers  were 
called  to  a mosque  operated  by  Black 
Muslims  and  one  was  shot  during  a scuf- 
fle inside. 

Officers  sealed  off  the  building  and 
questioned  those  inside  as  an  angry 
crowd  gathered  outside.  After  several 
hours,  white  officers  were  removed  and 
the  people  inside  were  released. 

The  wounded  officer  later  died,  and  two 
men  charged  with  the  shooting  were 
released  after  a grand  jury  found  that  the 
release  of  witnesses  in  the  mosque 
damaged  the  case. 

The  PBA  accused  Ward  of  releasing 
the  witnesses,  although  he  has  main- 
tained that  he  did  so  on  orders  from 
superiors. 

During  his  tenure  with  the  police 
department.  Ward  also  served  as 
juvenile  aide  specialist,  detective,  trial 
counsel  in  charge  of  departmental  pros- 
ecutions. legal  adviser  to  the  commis- 
sioner. head  of  the  civilian  review  board 
and  deputy  commissioner  for  trials. 


A 


Brzeczek  off  and  running  as  Rice  waits 


Former  Chicago  Police  Superintendent 
Kichard  Brzeczrk  has  announced  that  he 
will  be  a candidate  for  Cook  County 
state's  attorney. 

Brzeczek.  a political  ally  of  former 
mayor  Jane  Byrne,  stepped  down  when 
Mayor  Harold  Washington  took  office  in 
April,  resuming  his  career  as  an  attorney 
with  the  Chicago  law  firm  of  Levy  & 
Erens.  He  had  served  the  department 
since  1964.  with  three  years  as 
superintendent. 

Meanwhile,  the  man  Washington  ap- 
pointed to  replace  Brzeczek,  Fred  Rice 
Jr.  has  been  through  the  longest  confir- 
mation hearings  in  a decade  and  at  press 
time  was  still  awaiting  confirmation. 

Rice,  56,  started  his  tenure  as  police 
superintendent  in  the  midst  of  controver- 
sy, with  Washington  threatening  to  lay 

City  manager  quits 

The  city  manager  of  Springfield,  Ohio, 
who  last  year  suspended  a policewoman 
for  posing  nude  in  Playboy  magazine,  has 
resigned  after  being  questioned  by  pobce 
for  allegedly  picking  up  a prostitute  in 
nearby  Dayton. 

Thomas  Bay,  51.  was  stopped  by 
plainclothes  officers  after  he  picked  up  a 
28-year-old  woman  who  was  later 
charged  with  loitering  to  solicit,  a third- 
degree  misdemeanor,  according  to  a 
police  report.  Bay  was  not  arrested  in  the 
October  14  incident. 

Last  year.  Bay  had  suspended  the 
former  Barbara  Schantz  of  the  Spring- 
field  police  after  she  posed  for  an  eight- 
page  pictorial  in  Playboy.  Schantz  was 
reinstated  to  the  force  after  serving  a 
37-day  suspension,  and  later  married  a 
fellow  officer.  James  Buffington. 

In  his  resignation  letter  to  Mayor 
R(^er  Baker.  Bay  said  he  was  doing  "the 
only  honorable  thing." 

"Private  persons  can  stumble  many 
times.”  Bay  said.  "In  public  life,  you 
stumble  once  and  that’s  it." 


off  police  if  the  City  Council  would  not 
amend  the  budget. 

Since  then,  he  has  surprised  many 
Chicagoans  by  saying  he'd  approve  of 
legalized  casino  gambling  in  the  city  if  it 
were  "ripdly  controlled."  angered  city 
officials  who  had  been  protected  by 
bodyguards  when  he  reassigned  the 
guards  to  other  duty,  and  upset  others  by 
reassigning  sanitation  police  to  street 
duty. 

Stepping  up 

Howard  Abadiosky,  an  inspector  with 
the  Cook  County.  111.,  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment, has  been  named  a special  assistant 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Courts  Division. 

Abadinsky  began  working  as  a deputy 
sheriff  during  the  summer  of  1982  to  get 
a firsthand  look  at  the  Cook  County 
criminal  justice  system.  He  is  also  an 
associate  professor  of  criminal  justice  at 
Saint  Xavier  College. 

A former  parole  oficer  in  New  York, 
Abadinsky  is  currently  writing  a book  on 
the  use  of  discretion  in  law  enforcement. 

Ailegheny  firsts 

The  Allegheny  County  Sheriff's  Office 
has  its  first  female  sergeant.  In  fact,  it 
has  two  of  them. 

Sheriff  Eugene  Coon  promoted  deputy 
sheriffs  Pauline  M.  Lesic  and  Emily  A. 
Mazza  to  sergeant  last  month,  making 
them  the  first  women  to  achieve  a rank 
higher  than  deputy  in  the  department’s 
194-year  history. 

Lesic  said  she  and  Mazza  started  out 
together  in  the  criminal  records  section. 
"We  never  thought  we'd  make  deputy." 
she  told  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 
She  will  remain  in  Juvenile  Court.  Mazza 
will  be  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  services. 

Also  promoted  were  James  Micarek 
and  Donald  Ferraro,  to  sergeant,  and 
Warren  D.  Fitzroy,  to  lieutenant. 


Second-time  around 


Erica  Bouza,  the  wife  of  Minneapolis  police  chief  Anthony  Bouza.  receives  an 
identifying  number  from  a police  officer  after  she  was  arrested  on  trespass  charges 
October  24  at  Honeywell  Inc.  Mrs.  Bouza,  who  bad  been  arrested  earlier  this  year  in  a 
similar  demonstration  at  Honeywell,  was  one  of  some  370  people  arrsted  during  a 
protest  against  the  company’s  production  of  defense  materials.  WideWo/idPhoios 
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800G  judgment  awarded  in 
911  bungling  in  upstate  NY 


In  1976.  28-year-oId  Amalia  Delong 
was  in  her  suburban  Buffalo  home  when 
she  heard  a burglar  trying  to  break  in. 
She  called  the  911  emergency  number 
and  was  told  police  would  be  dispatched 
"right  away." 

The  police  never  came,  and  DeLong 
was  stabbed  to  death  by  the  intruder. 

This  month.  New  York  State’s  highest 
court  ruled  that  the  city  of  Buffalo  and 
Erie  County,  which  operate  a joint 
emergency  telephone  line,  should  pay 
an  S800.000  award  to  the  woman’s  family 
for  mishandling  the  911  telephone  call. 

The  unanimous  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  said  that  since  OeLong  lived 
just  1.300  feet  from  the  Kenmore  Police 
Department,  in  whose  jurisdiction  she 
lived,  and  knew  the  burglar  was  still  out- 
side when  she  called,  "it  cannot  be  said  as 
a matter  of  law  that  this  assurance 
played  no  part  in  her  decision  to  remain  in 
her  home  and  not  seek  other  assistance. 


Unfortunately,  it  only  increased  the  risk 
to  her  life." 

The  city  and  county  had  argued  that  a 
municipality  cannot  be  held  liable  for 
negligence  in  performance  of  a govern- 
mental function.  They  said  the  failure  to 
respond  to  DeLong’s  call  was  due  to  mis- 
handling by  a dispatcher,  who  routed  the 
call  to  Buffalo  police  rather  than  Ken- 
more. When  Buffalo  officers  were  unable 
to  find  the  address,  the  dispatcher  took 
no  further  action. 

A lower  court  had  awarded  the  victim ’s 
family  $200,000  for  conscious  pain  and 
suffering  and  S600.000  for  wrongful 
death.  After  the  Court  of  Appeals  upheld 
that  judgment,  one  official  said  it  may 
threaten  the  existence  of  the  911 
emergency  number. 

“We’re  very  concerned  whether  we  can 
afford  91 1 after  this  decision,"  said  Carl 
Tronolone.  an  assistant  corporation 
counsel  in  Buffalo. 


Sense  of  identity 

Detroit  Police  Officer  Charles  Meyers  checks  the  identification  cards  of  students  at 
Henr>'  Ford  High  School  last  month.  Several  violent  incidents,  including  one  death,  at 
the  school  have  led  to  stepped-up  security  for  the  city’s  200.000-student  school 
system,  including  the  use  of  student  IDcards.  woe  Wo>ioPhoto% 


‘A  police  department  may  be  civilly  liable  to 
a wronged  citizen  where  there  exists  some 
special  duty  toward  the  aggrieved  citizen.  ’ 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

r During  the  first 

I six  weeks  of  the  Oc- 
tober  1983  Supreme 
Court  term,  the 
Court  sandwiched  a 
two-week  recess  in 
A between  two  oral 

M argument 

B While  the  Court  was 

tending  to  the 

beginning-of-the-term  routine,  two  State 
Supreme  Courts,  acting  independently  of 
each  other,  each  announced  a landmark 
decision  in  the  rapidly  evolving  field  of 
police  liability  for  on-the-job  acts. 

The  reporting  of  cases  in  the  area  of 
civil  liability  of  police  officers  for  work- 
related  acts  is  a very  recent  development. 
Up  until  the  last  several  years,  police  of- 
ficers and  other  public  officials  enjoyed 
either  complete  or  partial  immunity  for 
acts  committed  in  the  line  of  duty  under 
the  doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity. 
Recently,  however,  several  jurisdictions 
have  chipped  away  at  the  doctrine  and 
subjected  police  officers  to  civil  suits  in  a 
very  narrow  area. 

In  those  jurisdictions  that  have  sought 
to  get  away  from  the  well-entrenched 
sovereign  immunity  doctrine,  the  state 
courts  have  ruled  that  a police  depart- 
ment may  be  civilly  liable  to  a wronged 
resident  citizen  where  there  existed  some 
“special  duty"  between  the  department 
and  the  aggrieved  citizen. 

One  of  the  cases  reviewed  below  uti- 
lized the  "special  duty"  theory  to  find 
that  a local  police  department  in 
Washington  may  be  liable  for  its  failure 
to  respond  to  a call  for  police  assistance. 

The  other  case  is  much  more  novel  in 
that  a state  supreme  court  found  that 
civil  liability  may  exist  against  a par- 
ticular police  officer  for  his  failure  to  ef- 
fect an  arrest.  (A  copy  of  the  opinion  in 
that  case  was  graciously  supplied  by 
staff  reporter  John  E.  Riley  of  The  Na- 
tional Law  Journal,  who  first  reported 
the  decision  on  October  24.  1983.1  An 
analysis  of  those  two  decisions  follows. 

Liability  of  Individual  Police  Officers 

In  a 5-to-2  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  held  that  a police 
officer  may  be  civilly  liable  to  a victim 
when  the  officer  failed  to  make  an  arrest 
as  required  under  that  state’s  Abuse 


Prevention  Act. 

The  Abuse  Prevention  Act  was 
enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  to 
“strengthen  legal  protection  for  persons 
threatened  with  assault  by  a present  or 
former  spouse  or  a cohabitant"  (1977 
Oregon  Laws  chapter  845).  To  ac- 
complish this  goal  the  state  assembly 
provided  for  the  use  of  temporary 
restraining  orders,  jurisdictions,  and 
temporary  child  custody  orders.  And,  to 
put  real  bite  into  the  statute,  the 
Legislative  Assembly  enacted  "man- 
datory provisions  for  the  warrantless  ar- 
rest upon  probable  cause  of  a person 
believed  to  have  violated  such  an  order" 
(Oregon  Revised  Statutes  133.310  (3|). 

The  present  case  arose  when  the  plain- 
tiff was  separated  from  her  husband  in 
November  1979,  retaining  custody  of  two 
infant  children.  On  April  16.  1980,  the 
husband  entered  the  plaintiff’s  home 
without  her  permission  and  assaulted 
her.  Following  the  assault  the  plaintiff 
summoned  the  City  of  St.  Helens  police 
department,  which  sent  an  officer  who  ar- 
rested the  husband. 

The  next  day,  pursuant  to  the  statute, 
a circuit  court  issued  a restraining  order 
to  prevent  the  husband  from  molesting 
the  plaintiff  and  her  children.  The  hus- 
band received  a copy  of  the  order,  and  the 
police  department  of  the  City  of  St. 

Helens  received  its  own  copy,  along  with 
proof  that  the  husband  had  been  served 
with  the  order. 

On  May  12  and  13,  the  husband 
violated  the  court  order  and  went  to  the 
plaintiff’s  home,  where  he  damaged  the 
premises  and  sought  to  remove  the  two 
children.  A police  officer  was  called  to  the 
scene  after  the  husband  left.  The  officer 
refused  to  arrest  the  husband  on  the 
ground  that  the  officer  had  not  personal- 
ly seen  the  husband  on  the  plaintiff’s 
premises. 

On  three  separate  occasions  later  in 
that  month,  the  husband  returned  to  the 
premises,  and  on  the  last  occasion 


assaulted  a friend  of  the  plaintiff.  The 
plaintiff  contacted  two  police  officers 
who  promised  to  arrest  the  husband 
because  it  was  his  second  offense. 

The  arrest  was  never  made,  and  two 
days  later,  on  May  29.  the  husband  made 
a death  threat  against  the  plaintiff’s 
friend.  The  death  threat  was  repeated  on 
June  1 and  the  husband  assaulted  the 
friend. 

The  plaintiff  then  brought  an  action 
against  the  police  department  and  the 
two  individual  officers  who  had  failed  to 
arrest  the  husband,  seeking  monetary 
damages  for  "severe  emotional  distress 
and  physical  injuries"  for  herself  and  the 
"acute  emotional  distress"  of  the  infant 
children. 

Interposed  as  the  defense  on  behalf  of 
the  police  department  and  the  individual 
officers  were  the  affirmative  defenses  of 
immunity  and  the  police  officer’s  discre- 
tion of  choosing  whether  or  not  to  make  a 
valid  arrest.  The  officers  and  police 
department  convinced  the  lower  Oregon 
courts  that  they  were  not  liable  to  the 
plaintiff,  and  this  appeal  resulted. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  rejected  the  defenses  offered  by 
the  officers  and  the  police  department. 
Looking  to  the  mandatory  language  of 
the  statute,  the  state’s  highest  court 
ruled  that  police  officers  had  no  discre- 
tion to  refuse  to  make  an  arrest  under  the 
Abuse  Prevention  Act.  Justice  Hans 
Linde,  writing  for  the  five-member 
court  majority,  noted  that  the  wording  of 
the  statute  created  a "specific  duty"  of 
the  police  to  act  “for  the  benefit  of  in- 
dividuals previously  identified  by 


judicial  order." 

Based  on  that  legal  reasoning,  the 
Oregon  Supreme  Court  ordered  the  case 
referred  back  to  the  lower  lourt  for  fur- 
ther proceedings. 

While  the  ruling  has  legal  effect  only  in 
the  state  of  Oregon,  the  decision  was  im- 
plications nationwide.  The  statute  in  this 
case  required  the  police  officers  to  net  in  a 
prescribed  way.  No  discretion  was  al- 
lowed and  the  Oregon  high  court  in  effect 
articulated  the  novel  rule  of  law  that  a 
police  officer  may  be  held  civilly  liable 
when  he  or  she  fails  to  take  required  ac- 
tion. 

The  Oregon  statute  regarding  man- 
datory police  action  remains  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  However,  as 
more  state  legislatures  come  to  recognize 
the  tremendous  problem  inherent  in 
domestic  disputes,  there  may  be  an  im- 
petus for  laws  requiring  specific  types  of 
police  action. 

One  saving  provision  in  this  decision 
was  the  fact  that  the  Oregon  court  did 
not  create  an  "absolute  liability"  for 
police  officers  who  fail  to  abide  by  legisla- 
tion requiring  mandatory  police  action. 
Rather.  Justice  Linde  wisely  noted  that 
there  are  at  least  three  situations  where  a 
police  officer  sued  under  a mandatory 
police  action  statute  could  defend 
himself.  Those  defenses  are; 

1i  Where  the  police  officer  "made  a 
good  faith  effort  to  perform"  under  the 
statute; 

H Where  the  police  officer  was 
prevented  from  acting  by  a factual 
obstacle  and. 

H Where  the  police  officer  is  prevented 
from  acting  by  a legal  obstacle,  such  as 
"for  failing  to  make  an  unconstitutional 
arrest." 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  that  the 
Oregon  high  court  majority  recognized 
these  three  defenses  as  vabd  in  a civil  ac- 
tion brought  against  a police  officer,  the 
present  decision  may  not  severely  affect 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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On  the  trail  of  the  ‘cocaine  cowboys’ 


"C]7H2iN04.  a derivative  of  Erythrox* 
ylon  coca,  otherwise  known  as  cocaine, 
coke.  C.  snow.  blow.  toot.  leaf,  flake, 
freeze,  happy  dust,  nose  candy.  Peruvian 
lady,  white  girl,  is  a vegetable  alkaloid 
derived  from  leaves  of  the  coca  plant.” 
This  description  by  Time  magazine 
staff  writer  Michael  Demarest  sounds 


Behind  closed  doors,  the  drug 
of  choice  for  the  well-tailored 

THE  'Cocaine  Trail’ 


THE  CJ  MONITOR 

By  SLOAN  T.  LETMAN. 

DAN  EDWARDS  & CAROL  ADAMS 


almost  harmless  in  the  way  it  is  couched 
in  scientific  jargon  and  street  parlance. 
But  the  use  of  the  drug  cocaine  has  been 
dramatically  increasing  in  this  country 
during  the  last  two  decades.  Its  use  has 
transcended  all  social  and  economic 
classes.  Yet  although  this  drug  has  a long 
history  of  use,  very  little  seems  to  be 
known  about  it. 

Almost  all  of  the  cocaine  in  use  today  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe  comes 
from  the  mountain  areas  of  South 
America  where  it  is  grown.  The  govern- 
ments of  Peru  and  Bolivia  tacitly  prize 
the  plant  as  a major  cash  crop  and  prin- 
cipal export.  The  raw  coca  leaves  are 
soaked  in  a variety  of  chemicals  and  oil. 
yielding  a muddy  brown  paste  that  is 
then  purified  into  coca  base.  This  dirty 
white,  almost  odorless  substance  is 
usually  shipped  to  laboratories  in  Colom- 
bia for  refining. 

The  process  of  shipment  is  controlled 
almost  exclusively  by  Colombians;  they 
process  the  drug  and  smuggle  it  across 
United  States  borders  by  boat  or  plane. 
Popular  ports  of  entry  for  smugglers  can 
be  found  in  New  York.  Texas.  California 
and  Florida.  According  to  one  report, 
more  than  80  percent  of  all  cocaine  seized 
worldwide  is  confiscated  in  Florida,  yet 
by  the  most  optimistic  estimate,  such 
seizures  may  account  for  no  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  volume  entering 
southern  Florida. 

Once  the  drug  reaches  the  United 
States,  it  is  distributed  by  a syndicate  of 
grim  professionals,  many  of  them  ex- 
patriated Cubans.  The  Colombians  and 
Cubans  are  known  as  "cocaine  cowboys" 
for  the  risks  — sometimes  fatal  — that 
they  willingly  undergo  in  order  to  smug- 
gle the  drug  and  protect  their  racket.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, there  were  135  confirmed 
drug-related  murders  in  Florida's  Dade 
County  in  1980.  Most  of  those  were  con- 
nected with  the  cocaine  trade. 

These  •'cowboys”  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly well-armed  and  use  the  best 
boats,  planes,  weapons  and  equipment 
that  money  can  buy.  They  have  been 
known  to  hire  retired  military  personnel 
to  oversee  their  operations.  They  have  in- 
telligence and  counterintelligence 
systems,  much  like  those  of  the  Cosa 
Nostra;  they  trade  tip-offs  and  kill 
squealers. 

Economic  considerations  help  to  ex- 
plain this  widespread  cocaine  traffic.  A 
kilo  of  90  percent  pure  cocaine  that  costs 
$4,000  in  Bogota,  the  Colombian  capital. 


COLOMBIA  ^ 

imm 


Cocaine  planes  head  from  Colombia 
for  U.S  East  coast,  usually  Florida. 
Destination  can  be  Texas  or  the  West 
coast  via  Central  America  or  Mexico. 


Transformation  of  Cocaine  occurs  in 
laboratories  in  large  Colombian  cities 
like  Medellin,  Cali  and  Bogota. 


Cocaine  from  Bolivia  and  Peru  to 
Colombia  goes  through  Ecuador  either 
in  overland  cars,  trucks  and  buses, 
or  by  ship  along  the  Pacific  coast 
and  some  via  the  Amazon  jungle  on 
river  boats 


Trail  goes  from  Peru  or  Bolivia 
to  Colombia 


Miles 


Creative  scenf-enc/ng 

The  first-year  of  a community-service 
sentencing  program  for  non-violent  of- 
fenders in  Rochester.  N.  Y..  has  sparked  a 
streak  of  creativity  among  judges  there. 

One  convicted  drunken  driver  was 
sentenced  to  clean  up  the  elephant  cages 
at  a local  zoo.  Although  the  offender  took 
the  bus  to  the  zoo.  he  had  to  walk  home 
afterwards.  He  was  not  allowed  back  on  a 
bus  after  finishing  his  chores. 


is  soon  worth  S60.000  to  a buyer  in  New 
York  City.  After  being  adulterated  by 
lactose  or  amphetamines,  the  original 
kilo  is  only  12  percent  pure  cocaine  and 
now  weighs  8 kilos,  with  a street  value  of 
$500,000  or  more. 

The  National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse 
estimates  that  more  than  2.5  million  men 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  have  tried 
cocaine  at  least  once  — nearly  14  percent 
of  the  age  group.  Even  the  most  conser- 
vative researchers  estimate  that  10 
million  Americans  now  use  coke  with 
some  regularity,  and  another  5 million 
have  probably  experimented  with  it.  The 
DE  A predicts  the  opening  of  a new  youth 
market  that  will  be  checked  only  by  high 
cost,  rather  than  availability. 

Cocaine  can  be  taken  in  a variety  of 
ways.  Usually,  it  is  inhaled  or  snorted, 
but  it  is  also  injected  intravenously, 
eaten  or  smoked.  The  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  taken  and  way  it  is  taken  can 
vary  the  effects  of  the  drug. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  the  impurities  of 
street  coke,  more  people  are  turning  to 
the  process  known  as  freebasing.  The  co- 
caine is  mixed  with  an  alkaline  solution 
and  boiled.  The  chemicals  separate  and 
the  top  layer  is  removed  and  the  remain- 
ing liquid  evaporated.  The  cocaine  is  then 
washed  in  a solvent  and  smoked  in  a 
water-pipe. 

Freebasing  provides  a more  intense 
high  than  snorting  cocaine,  but  the  ef- 
fects do  not  last  nearly  as  long.  This 
method  allows  a highly  concentrated 
dose  to  be  absorbed  into  the  bloodstream 
through  the  lungs,  a faster  route  than  the 
nasal  membranes.  The  physical  effects  of 
this  method  are  only  now  being  in- 
vestigated; however,  psychophar- 


Wide  Wofid  Phoios 

macologist  Ronald  A.  Siegel  of  the 
University  of  California  warns  that 
"freebasing  turns  a relatively  safe  drug 
into  a menace.” 

Typically,  the  cocaine  user  stops  talk- 
ing the  drug  when  he  can  no  longer 
tolerate  its  effect,  and  goes  back  to  using 
it  again  only  when  he  feels  he  is  well 
enough  to  to  be  able  to  tolerate  it. 
Withdrawal  from  heavy  use  produces 
symptoms  that  are  a reaction  to  overuse 
of  the  drug  rather  than  its  absence.  Even 
chronic  use  of  the  drug  does  not  cause  the 
nervous  system  to  adapt,  making  the 
drug’s  presence  in  the  body  necessary  for 
basic  functions. 


Charles  Schuster,  director  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Research  Center  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  says  that  people  overlook  co- 
caine’s tremendous  psychological  ef- 
fects. "One  of  cocaine’s  biggest  dangers 
is  that  it  diverts  people  from  normal  pur- 
suits; it  can  entrap  and  redirect  people's 
activities  into  an  almost  exclusive  preoc- 
cupation with  the  drug.”  Even 
laboratory  monkeys  tested  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  were  found  to  pass  up 
food  and  sex  in  favor  of  a cocaine  injec- 
tion. 

Cocaine,  a powerful  stimulant,  is 
classified  under  current  U.S.  drug  laws  as 
a narcotic,  although  it  is  most  similar  in 
effect  to  amphetamines.  The  physical  ef- 
fects of  cocaine  are  numerous.  It  raises 
the  blood  sugar  level,  causes  dilation  of 
the  pupils,  increases  muscle  tone,  body 
temperature,  blood  pressure  and  heart- 
beat. It  also  curbs  the  appetite  and  im- 
proves attention,  speed  and  reaction 
time.  Users  are  more  prone  to  over- 
estimate their  abilities  than  non-users. 

However,  cocaine  does  not  improve  a 
person’s  mental  capacity,  nor  does  it 
function  as  an  aphr^isiac.  In  fact,  sus- 
tained use  of  cocaine  can  often  cause  sex- 
ual dysfunction  and  impotence. 

A degree  of  uncertainty  about  cocaine 
has  contributed  to  a small-scale  move- 
ment to  revise  the  laws  governing  its  use. 
Last  March,  the  Fourth  District  Court  in 
Illinois  ruled  that  cocaine  is  not  a nar- 
cotic and  thus  is  misclassified  under  the 
Illinois  criminal  code.  That  decision  is 
currently  being  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

People  use  cocaine  rather  freely,  at  all 
levels  of  society,  and  this  general  at- 
titude is  reflected  in  the  unwillingness  of 
the  courts  to  give  heavy  penalities  for 
possession  of  the  drug.  Similarly,  police 
may  often  ignore  possession  of  small 
amounts  of  the  drug.  Perhaps  most 
significantly,  as  Demarest  noted  in  Time. 
“Unlike  the  stereotyped  scruffy  ghetto 
addict  who  turns  to  mugging  or  burglary 
to  support  his  habit,  the  cocaine  user  may 
have  a three-piece  suit  and  a well-lined 
wallet,  and  probably  does  his  sniffing  in- 
doors without  becoming  unruly  or 
threatening  anybody.”  Says  a Cook 
County,  111.,  lawman,  "These  people  are 
not  the  dregs  of  society;  they  tend  to  be 
legitimate  business  people." 

There  is  a general  feeling  among  most 
users  of  cocaine  that  the  applicable  laws 
need  revision.  This  renewed  interest  will 
at  least  serve  to  promote  close  scrutiny  of 
existing  laws,  and  in  the  future  may 
possibly  lead  to  revisions. 


An  agent  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  inventories  610  pounds  of  cocaine 
that  were  seized  last  year  in  Melville.  N.Y.  The  haul,  said  to  have  an  estimated  street 

ri?  w at  the  time  as  the  largest  cocaine  seizure  ever  in 

the  Northeast. 
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No  more  Mr,  Nice  Guv. 


Police  getting  tougher  in  domestic  violence  cases 


CoDtiaued  from  Page  1 
In  the  Minneapolis  study.  Police  Foun- 
dation researchers  tested  three 
responses  to  domestic  violence  calls:  ar- 
rest, counseling  and  separation  of  the 
parties.  They  found  that  police  were  less 
likely  to  be  called  back  to  homes  where  ar- 
rests had  been  made. 

The  study  showed  that  the  recidivism 
rate  for  batterers  who  were  arrested  was 
10  percent,  compared  to  17  percent  for 
those  who  received  counseling  and  24 
percent  for  those  who  were  ordered  to 
leave  home  for  eight  hours. 

The  Duluth  experiment  found  that  up 
to  70  percent  of  the  arrested  batterers 
were  not  arrested  for  abuse  again. 

Duluth  adopted  its  mandatory  arrest 
guidelines  more  than  a year  ago,  and  one 
official  said  the  policy  works. 

"It  seems  to  be  very  effective."  said 
Butch  Weegman,  a community  relations 
officer.  "A  person  in  a crisis  situation  is 
not  in  a good  state  to  make  decisions 
(about  whether  the  abuser  should  be  ar- 
rested-l" 

Duluth  officials  and  those  in  several 
nearby  cities  who  adopted  similar 
policies  found  mandatory  arrest  worked 
so  well  that  they  pushed  for  a statewide 
law  mandating  arrests  in  some  cases. 

But  police  chiefs  from  other  jurisdic- 
tions fought  the  proposed  law.  saying  it 
should  be  up  to  the  officer  whether  an  ar- 
rest should  be  made. 

Those  who  support  a more  flexible  ar- 
rest policy  include  the  four  police  depart- 
ments who  took  part  in  the  demonstra- 
tion project  coordinated  by  PERF. 

In  those  cities  — Albuquerque,  Mem- 
phis. Charleston  and  Newark  — police 
were  given  several  criteria  for  making  ar- 
rests. Those  criteria  included  such  stan- 
dards as  whether  police  had  been  called 
to  that  address  previously,  whether  there 
had  been  prior  attempts  to  sever  the  rela- 
tionship, and  whether  there  was  a pat- 
tern of  repeated  and  menacing  threats. 

The  PERF  program  also  stressed  safe- 
ty for  police  officers,  and  hopes  to  reduce 
both  injuries  to  officers  and  repeat  calls 
in  the  four  cities  by  10  percent  within  the 
next  year. 

Part  of  the  safety  program  was 
educating  dispatchers  who  handle  911 
emergency  calls  to  classify  domestic 
violence  calls  correctly.  Loving  said  dis- 

Supreme  Court 
OK’s  seizures 
under  RICO  law 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  on 
November  1 that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  seize  the  illegal  gains  of  per- 
sons convicted  under  a Federal  anti- 
racketeering  statute. 

The  unanimous  decision  upheld  the 
forfeiture  provision  of  the  Racketeer  In- 
fluenced and  Corrupt  Organizations  Act 
(RICO).  The  law  says  that  persons  con- 
victed under  its  provisions  "shall  forfeit 
to  the  United  States  any  interest  he  has 
acquired  or  maintained"  by  violating  the 
law. 

In  affirming  a ruling  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  FiUh  Circuit,  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  a person  con- 
victed in  an  arson-for-hire  scheme  could 
be  required  to  turn  over  fraudulently  ob- 
tained insurance  payments. 

The  Court  broadly  interpreted  the 
scope  of  the  interest  to  be  forfeited,  rejec- 
ting contentions  that  insurance  proceeds 
are  not  themselves  an  "interest"  in  an  il- 
legal enterprise. 


patchers  often  give  domestic  violence 
calls  less  serious  classifications,  such  as 
family  fight,  which  may  not  tell  the  of- 
ficers whether  a weapon  is  involved  or 
other  key  information. 

In  Houston,  the  domestic  violence 
policy  was  revamped  by  a task  force  of 
police  officials  and  women's  advocacy 
groups. 

The  new  policy  adheres  to  a change  in 
Texas  law  that  allows  police  to  arrest 
abusers  without  a warrant,  but  also  pro- 
vides a two-part  form  for  the  abused  part- 
ner. 

Half  of  the  form  includes  a list  of 
shelters  and  counseling  agencies  that  of- 
fer help  for  battered  spouses  and  the  of- 
ficer's name  and  badge  number  for  later 
reference. 

The  second  part  includes  a statement 
swearing  that  the  abused  party  called  the 
police  and  asked  them  to  arrest  the  bat- 
terer. a form  designed  to  protect  officers 


from  charges  of  false  arrest  if  the  abused 
person  later  decides  not  to  press  charges. 

Margaret  Hardman-Muye  of  the 
Houston  crisis  intervention  team,  who 
helped  draft  the  new  policy,  said  she 
hopes  it  is  "the  first  step  toward. . .a 
system  where  once  the  police  are  called, 
the  woman  no  longer  has  any  say  in 
whether  charges  are  filed  or  not." 

In  addition  to  the  changes  on  the  local 
and  state  levels,  a bill  now  before  Con- 
gress would  set  aside  $65  million  for 
women's  shelters  over  the  next  three 
years  and  $6  million  for  the  training  of 
police  in  handling  domestic  violence. 

The  change  in  attitude  toward 
domestic  violence  calls  is  due  to  pressure 
from  women's  advocacy  groups  and  in- 
creased awareness  of  the  problem  by 
police  officials,  according  to  those  who 
have  worked  to  change  policies. 

Loving  said  police  officers  support  pro- 
arrest  policies  because  the  policies  "give 


them  the  authority  to  do  what  they  know 
needs  to  be  done."  She  said  most  officers 
don't  want  to  be  required  to  counsel  bat- 
terers. "They  don't  want  to  be  social 
workers,"  she  said. 

Lawrence  Sherman,  who  conducted  the 
Minneapolis  experiment,  said  the 
women's  movement  has  caused  "a 
general  reconsideration  of  the  position 
the  criminal  justice  system  has  taken  for 
some  time  to  consider  violence  in  the 
home  less  important"  than  other  types  of 
violence. 

Weegman  attributed  the  change  to 
several  factors,  including  higher  educa- 
tion levels  in  most  police  departments 
and  a greater  sensitivity  by  police. 

"That  cool,  detached  image  — the  Joe 
Friday  cop  — has  changed.  There's  more 
awareness  of  the  duty  to  do  more  than  en- 
force the  law.  Police  have  more 
awareness  to  be  sensitive  to  people's  feel- 
ings and  emotions." 


Stop  thief ! 


Now— tested  techniques 
to  stop  losses  from 
stolen  credit  cards 
and  bad  checks. 


24  stop-loss  chapters. 
327  drain-plugging 
counter 
measures. 


"I  reduced  5200,000 
of  credit  cardand  check  loss 
to  52.000  Irt  one  year  lor  a S6  million 
company  using  the  techniques  In  this  manual: 


Lany  Schwaru 

Co  eurrw  ol  Credn  Card  ana  Check  fraud 


You'll  be  stunned  when  you  learn  how  badly 
business  is  being  damaged  daily  by  the 
plague  ol  credit  card  Sieves,  counterfeiters, 
npotf  artists,  bad  check  passers  and  mobsters 
that  is  attacking  us.  It's  a blitzkneg  that  s 
costing  you  and  others  like  you  $6  billion 
a year. 

Now.  at  last,  a manual  has  been  prepared 
which  gives  you  all  the  anb-fraud  and  anb-thetl 
stralegies  you  need  to  stop  the  thieves  dead 
in  their  tracks. 

CREDIT  CARDS  CHECK  FRAUD  A 
STOP-LOSS  MANUAL  will  chill  you  as  it  tells 
how  stealing  by  credit  card  and  check— in 
person,  by  mail  and  phone— is  easier,  safer 
and  more  profitable  than  using  a gun;  how 
easily  credi  cards  are  stolen  and 
counterfeited;  how  the  ordinary  check  can  be 
faked  25  different  ways;  how  anyone,  including 
prison  inmates,  can  avoid  paying  for 
merchandise 

It  is  written  by  two  industry  leaders  whose 
clients  have  included  400  of  the  nations 
top  retailers,  marl  order  companies,  banks, 
credit  card  companies,  airlines  and 
service  organizations,  who  operated  a highly 
successful  multi-million  dollar  company 
that  received  all  its  payments  by  credit  card 
and  check. 

Order  today  and  slop  this  drain  on  sales 
and  profits 


LIMITED  PRE-PUBLICATION 
OFFER 


$99 


Regular  pnce$149 
SAVE  S50 

(plus  posrae*  & h«n<nngi 

300  pages,  handsome  vinyl  looseleaf  binder, 
lab  dividers  for  each  section 


TYPICAL  CHAPTERS 

YOUR  800  NUMBER  MAKES  STEALING 
EASY 

STOLEN  CREDIT  CARDS  CAN 
BANKRUPT YOU 

FRAUDULENT  CHECKS-25  VARIETIES 
COSTLIEST  LIES- -DIDN'T  ORDER  IT  , 
NEVER  GOT  IT- 

COUNTERFEIT  CARDS  ORGANIZED 
CRIME  DISHONEST  MERCHANTS 
HOW  YOUR  RETURN  POLICY  IS 
VIOLATED 

WHY  AUTHORIZATION  NUMBERS 
DON'T  PROTECT  YOU 
HOW  VISA  AND  MASTERCARD 
SUPPORT  THE  RIPOFF  ARTIST 


FOR  FASTER  DELIVERY 

Credit  Card  Holders  Can 

ORDER  TOLL-FREE 
24  hours  a day 
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Filling  out  the  ranks 

An  interview  with  Adam  Walinsky,  co-developer  of  ‘The  Ni 


"During  an  era  of  unprecedented  crimincJity,  not  a 
single  new  idea  for  policing  cities  has  been 
proposed. " 

With  that  premise  as  a lynchpin,  a proposed  new 
idea  for  urban  policing  was  issued  in  August  19S2  by 
a six-member  group  headed  by  New  York  attorney 
Adam  Walinsky  and  Jonathan  Rubinstein,  the 
author  and  researcher.  The  proposal,  called  "The 
New  Police  Corps,  " addressed  itself  to  the  neglected 
issue  of  police  manpower  in  New  York  State  and  City. 

In  essence,  the  New  Police  Corps  would  offer  fully- 
paid  college  educations  to  thousands  of  young 
Americans  in  exchange  for  a commitment  to  serve  for 
three  years  after  graduation  as  sworn  police  officers. 
In  this  fashion,  the  Corps's  proponents  suggested 
New  York  Stale  would  be  able  to  add 30,000  extra  of- 
ficers, drawn  from  the  ranks  of  "the  most  committed 
and  qualified  young  men  and  women,  " to  redress  an 
imbalance  in  the  ratio  of  sworn  officers  to  reported 
violent  crimes.  At  the  same  time,  Walinsky  and  his 
colleagues  maintain  that  the  program  would 
dramatically  change  the  recruiting  base  from  which 
law  enforcement  personnel  are  drawn  and  free 
localities  from  the  financial  burden  of  adding  vast 
numbers  of  permanent  career-track  police  officers. 

The  program,  which  is  modeled  after  elements  of 
both  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  and  the 
Peace  Corps,  would  cost  on  estimated  $600  million  a 
year  once  running  at  full  steam  — on  expenditure 
that  Walinsky  contends  "we  can’t  afford  not  to 
make.  ” Members  of  the  Police  Corps  would  be  paid 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  For  openers,  could 
you  go  into  some  of  the  details  as  to  the  genesis  of  the 
New  Police  Corps  concept? 

WALINSKY;  The  genesis  is  a fairly  simple  one.  As  I'm 
sure  you  remember,  in  the  last  political  campaign,  there 
was  a great  deal  of  debate  about  crime.  The  only  word 
tht  we  could  use  for  it  is  puerile.  To  be  arguing  that  the 
problems  of  security  are  going  to  be  solved  by  whether 
or  not  we  have  a death  penalty  just  struck  us  a 
ludicrous. 

So  we  sat  down  to  try  and  figure  out  what  a serious 
position  for  the  public  debate  would  be.  There  were  two 
great  things  that  struck  us.  One  was  James  Q.  Wilson's 
article  "Broken  Windows,"  which  I really  regard  as 
seminal.  The  other  was  the  dramatic  change  in  the  ratio 
of  police  to  violent  crimes  in  this  country  over  the  last  30 
years.  We  have  gone  from  better  than  a 3:1  ratio  of 
sworn  officers  to  violent  crimes  to  a ratio  of  one  sworn 
officer  for  every  two  violent  crimes  committed.  In  other 
words,  in  effect  we  have  reduced  the  police  manpower  to 
onesbcth  of  what  it  had  been  30  years  ago.  That's  one  of 
those  facts  that  not  only  illuminates  an  argument,  it 
ends  it. 

LEN:  This  is  notwithstanding  the  notion,  as  some  would 
argue,  that  police  manpower  is  not  in  and  of  itself  all 
that's  required  to  bring  about  a downturn  in  crime? 
WALINSKY:  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  to  have  an 
effective,  decent  society  requires  more  than  police.  The 
question  is  what  is  the  major  missing  element  today, 
and  in  our  view  the  police  are  the  indispensable  building 
block.  They  are  the  element  that  has  been  most  short- 
changed, most  neglected,  least  understood,  and  is  where 
there's  been  demonstrably  the  least  effort.  So  while  we 
didn't  and  don't  purport  to  solve,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word,  the  crime  problem  in  the  United  States,  what 
we're  saying  is  that  this  is  the  place  where  we  have  to 
start. 

LEN:  W hat  is  built  into  the  proposal  as  far  as  a selection 
or  weeding-out  process  is  concerned,  so  as  to  assure 
some  measure  of  quality  control  over  the  recruits  you 
obtain? 

WALINSKY:  To  start  with,  we  believe,  and  what  we've 
seen  so  far  certainly  suggests,  that  these  scholarships 
would  be  very  highly  prized,  that  there  will  be  many 
more  applicants  for  them  than  any  state  or  locality  is  go- 
ing to  have  the  resources  for. . . 

LEN:  So  it  will  be  competitive  in  terms  of  college  en- 


State  Police  salaries,  or  about  $7,000  less  than  whata 
New  York  City  police  officer  earns. 

The  level  of  interest  in  the  Police  Corps  concept  has 
built  to  the  point  where  both  New  York  and  California 
have  held  legislative  hearings  on  the  proposal,  and  a 
number  of  other  states  are  reportedly  considering  it. 
Further,  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  recently 
awarded  a $123,000  grant  to  study  implementation  of 
the  Police  Corps  idea  in  six  states. 

Not  all  of  the  reviews  have  been  favorable,  but  the 
scope  of  the  positive  reaction,  from  such  sources  as 
The  New  York  TVmes.  serves  to  bolster  Walinsky's 
unabashed  enthusiasm  for  the  Police  Corps.  He  has 
criss-crossed  the  country  several  times  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  concept,  and  even  displays  on  his  office 
coffee  table  a scale-model  police  car  emblazoned  with 
the  words  "Police  Corps.  " 

Walinsky.  a former  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  of  Investigation,  honed  his  in- 
terest in  criminal  justice  issues  and  programs  that  in- 
volve American  young  people  during  his  days  as  an 
aide  to  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  It  is  that 
experience  to  which  he  harkens  back  when  he  admits 
that  the  name  of  his  program  was  chosen  "to  suggest 
echoes  of  the  Peace  Corps.  " 

"There's  no  question  that  we  want  to  draw  on  that 
same  strain  of  idealism  and  service  to  the  country, " 
he  says  with  a sense  of  pride. 

• 

(This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  by  Peter  Dodenhoff.) 


trance? 

WALINSKY:  No  question  abmit  it,  and  in  terms  of  ad- 
mission to  the  program.  You  don't  hand  out  benefits 
like  this  on  other  than  a competitive  basis.  We  would  be 
looking  to  attract  the  very  best  people. 

I'm  always  bemused  by  the  notion  — and  it's  more 
than  bemused;  actually  I'm  horrified  — by  the  notion 
that  sort  of  anybody  can  be  a police  officer.  A few  years 
ago.  someone  proposed  that  someone  should  be  con- 
firmed as  a Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  the  ground  that  the  mediocre  also  deserve 
representation.  But  we  don't  often  reflect  that  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  can  take  your  life,  your 
liberty  or  your  property,  he  has  to  read  papers  prepared 
by  the  most  skilled  advocates,  he  has  to  listen  to  exten- 
sive oral  arguments,  he  works  with  his  law  clerks,  who 
are  the  elite  graduates  of  the  very  best  law  schools.  Then 
at  the  end  of  this  process,  which  can  take  months,  he  has 
to  get  a majority  of  the  Court.  A police  officer  can 
deprive  you  of  your  life  or  your  liberty  in  a fraction  of  a 
second,  and  he  has  to  do  it  without  anybody  else  there  to 
supervise  or  to  consult  with.  It's  just  a snap,  split- 
second  decision.  How  can  we  have  anybody  there  that 
touches  the  mediocre? 

LEN:  Are  you  suggesting  that  policing,  as  it  stands  to- 
day, is  perhaps  infected  with  mediocrity  to  a greater 
degree  that  it  should  be? 

WALINSKY:  You  talk  to  police  commanders  and  it's  a 
reality  that  many  of  them  are  very  dissatisfied  with  the 
quality  of  recruits.  This  has  always  been  a problem,  but 
I think  it's  sharper  now  in  many  ways  because  of  the 
recruiting  pool.  You  see.  you’ve  got  to  remember,  only 
20  or  25  years  ago  in  this  country,  if  you  took  the  top 
fifth  of  all  American  high  school  graduates,  only  a third 
went  on  to  college  — which  meant  that  a very  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  very  top  people  in  the  country  were 
available  for  jobs  like  the  police.  That  isn't  true 
anymore.  We  now  have  48  percent,  roughly,  of  high 
school  graduates  going  on  to  some  form  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  most  of  those  people  are  lost  insofar  as  police  or 
law  enforcement  or  anything  like  that  is  concerned.  So 
we  have,  in  fact,  restricted  ourselves  now  fi'om,  on  the 
one  hand.  25  years  ago.  where  we  were  in  a situation 
where  we  could  reach  a large  number  of  the  top  young 
pieople  in  the  country,  to  where  we're  now  basically 
restricting  police  recruiting  to  the  bottom  half. 

Now  that  isn't  to  say  that  many  people  who  are  in  that 
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so-called  bottom  half  aren't  really  very  well  qualified  to 
become  police  officers.  Some  of  them  are.  But  one  of  the 
things  we  think  we're  going  to  do  is  make  it  possible  for 
many  people  who.  because  of  economic  circumstances, 
now  can't  get  that  education  to  do  so.  We  would  be  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  them  to  go  to  school.  But  at  the  same 
time,  what  we're  doing  is  making  it  possible  for  the 
police  department  to  attract  the  very  cream  of 
America's  young  people.  Those  are  the  people  that  we 
believe,  by  saying  to  them  that  we  only  want  your  time 
for  three  years  and  we're  prepared  to  give  you  this 
education  toward  it,  we're  going  to  be  able  to  attract. 

Clearing  the  Civil  Service  hurdle 

LEN:  The  proposal  notes  in  a number  of  instances  the 
idea  that  this  is  not  tobe  a career  proposition,  but  rather 
more  like  an  army  enlistment  for  three  years.  What 
would  happen  if  someone  who  had  been  in  the  Police 
Corps  decided  that  he  or  she  wanted  to  continue  in  polic- 
ing? 

WALINSKY:  What  they  do  is.  they  can't  stay  in  the 
Police  Corps,  because  that's  a three-year  term  — and 
they  wouldn't  want  to,  because  if  you  want  a career  in 
policing,  then  the  logical,  reasonable  thing  to  do  is  apply 
for  admission  as  a career  officer. 

LEN:  Through  normal  Civil  Service  channels? 
WALINSKY:  Whatever  channels  the  state  or 
municipality  sets  up.  Now,  in  fact,  what  would  happen 
— as  you  know,  there's  tremendous  competition  in  this 
country  for  the  good  police  officer,  and  those  who  had 
three  years'  experience  in  the  Police  Corps  would  be 
tremendously  desirable.  So  we  think  that  they  could  be 
hired  by  almost  any  police  department  in  the  country  — 
almost  any  department  would  be  delighted  to  have 
them.  Before  doing  that  they'd  have  what  I suppose  is  a 
three-year  probation,  because  it  would  be  up  to  the 
department  at  the  end  of  those  three  years  as  to  whether 
to  take  them  on  permanently. 

LEN:  And  this  would  not  violate  Civil  Service  re- 
quirements? 

WALINSKY:  Remember  that,  at  least  in  our  plan  in  the 
way  that  we've  proposed  it  here,  these  people  would 
have  to  pass  all  of  the  regular  quahfications  that  any 
police  officer  does,  would  have  to  go  through  training 
that's  even  more  rigorous  than  the  training  that's  pro- 
vided in  virtually  any  American  jurisdiction,  would 
have  to  pass  all  of  the  applicable  Civil  Service  tests  with 
at  least  as  high  a grade  as  officers  appointed  through  the 
regular  career  channels. 

LEN:  So  in  effect  you're  saying  that  the  individuals  in 
the  Police  Corps  program  are,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. "on  the  list, " as  it  were,  and  could  be  appointed  to 
a career  position  without  violating  Civil  Service  stan- 
dards? 

WALINSKY:  That's  up  to  each  state  as  it  would  enact 
the  legislation;  they  could  do  it  whichever  way  they 
wanted.  But  certainly  it  would  make  sense  to  do  it  in 
such  a way  that  since  they  will  already  have  passed 
those  tests,  you  would  think  that  the  departments  and 
the  states  would  want  to  make  it  easy,  since  they  'll  have 
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completed  all  of  the  formalities,  to  just  move  them  over 
and  continue  on  the  regular  career  track. 

All  there  in  black  and  white 

LEN:  Another  notion  that,  like  Civil  Service,  seems  to 
stand  at  odds  with  the  Police  Corps  is  affirmative  ac- 
tion. since  so  many  departments  are  facing  the  close 
scrutiny  of  the  Justice  Department  or  the  courts  for 
their  hiring  policies. 

WALINSKY:  We  don't  believe  there's  any  conflict  at 
all.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  many  of  those  who  will  see 
the  Police  Corps  as  an  attractive  proposition  and  who 
will  sign  up  for  it  at  the  beginning  are  minorities. 

This  is  the  first  year  since  1975  that  black  admissions 
and  matriculations  at  colleges  are  down  from  the  year 
before.  There  has  been  a serious  economic  squeeze  on 
many  minorities,  with  cutbacks  in  student  aid  and  the 
increasing  cost  of  an  education,  and  yet  we  know  that 
these  are  people  who  very  badly  want  an  education  to 
progress.  We  believe  that  the  prospect  of  the  chance  for 
a fully  paid  education,  plus  a worthwhile  job  at  the  end 
of  that  education,  is  in  fact  going  to  attract  very  large 
numbers  of  minorities  — and  it  should.  So  we  don’t 
think  that  we're  going  to  be  in  violation  of  any 
guidelines.  This  program,  properly  run,  in  fact  will  tend 
to  increase  integration  in  police  departments,  and  in  ad- 
dition, will  do  so  with  applicants  for  whom  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  waive  any  of  the  traditional  tests.  In  other 
words,  we  believe  that  we're  going  to  produce  the  most 
for  the  departments,  the  most  highly  qualified 
minorities  that  they’ve  ever  been  able  to  attract, 

LEN:  Police  Chief  Lee  Brown  of  Houston  has  reportedly 
expressed  some  reservations  about  the  program  based 
on  what  he  sees  as  it  being  a detriment  to  affirmative  ac- 
tion. His  contention,  as  I understand  it.  is  that  it  would 
foster  a white,  elitist  coUege-kid  Police  Corps,  rather 
than  affording  all  the  benefits  thatyou  say  would  accrue 
to  minorities.  How  would  you  size  that  up? 
WALINSKY:  We've  spoken  to  Chief  Brown  about  this 
before,  and  we'll  be  speaking  to  him  about  it  again.  I'm 
aware  of  his  concern,  and  I think  it's  a legitimate  con- 
cern. I'm  sure  he  doesn't  mean  — and  I would  be  very 
bothered  if  I thought  he  did  mean  — that  we  should  con- 
tinue the  present  pattern  of  recruiting,  in  which  many 
applicants,  both  black  and  white,  are  below  the  stan- 
dards that  have  prevailed  historically  and  below  the 
standards  that  we  believe  are  necessary  for  police 
officers.  Our  effort  is  absolutely  not  to  exclude 
minorities;  indeed,  what  we  hope  to  do  is  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  minorities  in  program  jurisdic- 
tions so  that  we  do  get  something  closer  to  conformity 
with  the  population.  But  we  also  want  to  make  sure  that 
those  people  are  all  thoroughly  qualified  to  be  police  of- 
ficers. and  to  be  as  good  as  we  can  possibly  get  them. 

So  I don't  think  we're  going  to  end  up  with  a problem 
with  Chief  Brown.  Rather.  I would  put  that  in  the 
category  of  a legitimate  concern  that  ought  to  be  met. 
He  is  right  to  raise  the  question,  to  remind  us  all  that  it 
would  be  ridiculous  and  a disaster,  under  any  program, 
to  go  back  to  the  situation  in  which  we  had  all  white 
police  forces,  or  almost  all  white  police  forces  trying  to 
police  minority  communities.  Nobody  wants  that.  So 
we're  glad  that  he's  raising  that  concern,  but  we  don't 
have  any  doubt  that  we  can  satisfy  it. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  hidden  costs  built  into  the  funding 
projections  of  the  program?  For  example,  if  you  were  to 
add  30,000  Police  Corps  members  to  various  municipal 
departments  around  New  York  State,  wouldn’t  that 
presuppose  the  addition  of  a vast  number  of  supervisory 
personnel  as  well? 

WALINSKY:  Well,  of  course  you  need  supervisors. 
They're  going  to  come  out  of  the  existing  career  ranks. 
That’s  what  the  career  force  is  going  to  have  to  do,  and 
that's  going  to  mean,  among  other  things,  a lot  of  pro- 
motions in  those  career  ranks  — which  in  our  view  is  all 
to  the  good,  because  there  are  a lot  of  talented  people  out 
there  whose  way  to  promotions  has  been  blocked  by  the 
cutbacks  in  existing  manpower.  We’re  looking  forward 
to  the  prospects  of  seeing  those  people  get  greater  pro- 
fessional advancement,  success  and  fulfillment.  That 
will  cost  money,  because  it  costs  money  to  promote 
somebody  from  a patrolman  to  a sergeant,  or  a sergeant 


to  a lieutenant,  or  a lieutenant  to  a captain.  The  New 
York  Police  Department  did  a study  and  I think  they 
figured  out  that  if  they  got  the  full  complement  of 
20,000  additional  Police  Corps  people  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  it  would  mean  that  they  would  have  to  create 
something  like  3,247  new  sergeants,  lieutenants  and 
captains.  Fine.  Of  course  that  will  cost  money. 

I think  nobody  should  blink  at  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
gram will  be  expensive.  Now,  it's  going  to  be  a lot 
cheaper,  without  any  doubt,  far  cheaper  than  just  ex- 
panding our  police  forces  in  the  traditional  pattern. 
The  total  cost,  even  including  the  full  cost  of  the  educa- 
tion — depending  on  circumstances  when  the  actual 
plan  is  adopted  — need  not  be  more  than  60  to  70  percent 
of  what  it  now  costs  to  pay  for  the  average  serving  of- 
ficer for  a period  of  three  years.  However,  we're  still  talk- 
ing about  major  expansions  in  manpower,  plus  obvious- 
ly. the  cost  of  the  education.  So  the  program's  going  to 
cost  money;  I dont't  think  there’s  any  doubt  about  that. 

I don’t  think  there's  anybody  who  wouldn't  feel  that 
the  increase  in  public  peace  and  security  and  order  and 
safety,  which  we  see  from  an  expenditure  of  this  kind,  is 
worth  it.  And  I think  that  the  kind  of  response  we've 
had.  whether  in  the  press  or  from  citizens  or  from  public 
officials  of  any  kind,  supports  that.  People  are  properly 
concerned  to  watch  the  cost,  but  nobody  has  said  to  us 
that  this  is  just  something  we  ought  to  forget  because  it 
can't  be  afforded.  What  people  have  said  is,  look,  we've 
got  to  work  at  this,  we've  got  to  make  sure  we  can  afford 
this,  and  that  we  develop  and  finance  it  properly.  But 
nobody  has  said  we  can't  do  this,  because  I think 
everybody  recognizes  that  this  is  an  expenditure  we 
can't  afford  not  to  make. 


Now,  one  of  the  things  that  we're  going  to  be  doing  for 
the  Justice  Department  in  the  course  of  this  study 
that's  going  to  be  made  over  the  next  six  months  is 
precisely  evaluating  the  capability  of  the  various  states 
to  finance  this  program. 

LEN:  What  sort  of  funding  has  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice  awarded  for  the  study? 

WALINSKY:  The  last  number  I saw  was  $328,000,  to 
study  implementation  in  a group  of  selected  states. 

Surveying  the  landscape 

LEN:  Where  are  you  going  to  be  testing  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Police  Corps? 

WALINSKY:  New  York,  California,  Florida,  Texas, 
Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  What 
happened  was,  originally  Justice  suggested  New  York. 
California.  Florida  and  Texas.  What  then  happened  was 
that  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  supported  by 
members  of  that  state's  Congressional  delegation,  re- 
quested from  Justice  that  Massachusetts  be  included  in 
the  study.  The  governor  of  New  Jersey  did  the  same 
thing.  The  attorney  general  of  Pennsylvania  took  the 
lead  on  behalf  of  that  state  and  got  Pennsylvania  shoe- 
homed  in.  So  those  states  are  in  it  by  their  own  request, 
so  of  course  they’re  more  likely  to  be  making  more  pro- 
gress, given  that  they  started  with  the  interest.  So  far  as 
the  other  states  are  concerned,  the  original  group.  New 
York,  of  course,  is  home  and  we've  been  doing  some 
work  here.  California  has  jumped  ahead  very  much  on 
its  own,  and  although  we  haven’t  been  down  personally 
to  Florida  yet,  our  understanding  from  the  people  down 
there  is  that  it's  been  under  very  active  study  and  con- 
sideration by  the  governor's  office  and  the  Department 
of  Law  Enforcement. 

LEN:  You  say  California  has  jumped  ahead  on  its  own. 
What  type  of  backing  does  the  proposal  have  there? 
WALINSKY:  Those  who  have  ^en  the  lead  are,  in  the 
Assembly,  Speaker  Willie  Brown  and  Assemblyman 
Tom  Hayden,  both  of  whom,  of  course,  are  regarded  as 
very,  very  liberal  and  perhaps  are  not  thought  of  as  be- 
ing leaders  in  law  enforcement  issues.  They  have  been 


very  active,  going  around  the  state  stimulating  interest. 

In  addition.  Senator  Robert  Presley,  who  is  perhaps 
the  leading  law  enforcement  lepslator  in  the  state  and  is 
a former  undersheriff  of  Riverside,  has  been  very  in- 
terested and  is  helping  us  in  a variety  of  ways.  So  that 
kind  of  spans  the  spectrum. 

LEN:  Is  there  some  sort  of  battle  plan  as  far  as  where  the 
initial  emphasis  is  going  to  be  for  adoption  of  the  plan? 
WALINSKY:  Basically  — and  this  is  a very  importaht 
factor  — we  don't  run  it  or  control  it.  This  is  a matter  for 
the  political,  law  enforcement,  educational  and  civic 
leaders  of  all  of  these  states.  I can't  formulate  a battle 
plan,  because  these  people  have  their  own  direction, 
their  own  sense.  We’re  sure  that  it's  going  to  be  adapted 
different  ways  to  the  circumstances  in  different  states 
and  localities.  Take  just  the  simplest  part  of  it.  for  exam- 
ple; the  numbers.  We  proposed  in  New  York  to  increase 
the  total  number  of  police  officers  in  the  state  by  about 
60  percent.  Our  discussions  in  California  so  far  lead  us  to 
believe  that  many  authorities  may  regard  a 30  percent 
increase  in  California  as  a target  they  would  shoot  for. 

What  it  would  be  in  other  places  yet,  I have  no  idea. 

On  another  level,  we  have  proposed  in  New  York  hav- 
ing the  organizing  body  be  the  New  York  State  Police, 
even  though  all  of  the  service  would,  in  fact,  be  local  and 
controlled  by  the  local  municipabties  and  their  police 
departments.  In  other  states  that  have  a different  tradi- 
tion or  organization  of  policing  responsibilities,  that 
wouldn't  be  a natural  agency.  In  Florida,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  the  Department  of  Law  Enforcement.  In  Califor- 
nia. it  might  be  the  POST  commission.  So  there  are  just 
going  to  be  all  sorts  of  local  variations. 


LEN:  I take  it,  then,  that  your  proposal  is  flexible 
enough  to  be  accommodated  by  just  about  any  state  law 
enforcement  set-up  you  might  find? 

WALINSKY:  Absolutely.  If  it  is  done,  it  has  to  be  done 
that  way.  The  tradition  of  local  control  of  policing  is 
something  in  which  we  totally  and  firmly  believe.  We 
believe  that  it's  one  of  those  unwritten  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  probably  has  done  as  much  to  safeguard 
American  bberties  as  most  of  the  written  parts.  It’s  ab- 
solutely central.  We  believe  in  it,  and  therefore  we  will 
do  everything  we  can  to  help  people  adapt  it  to  their 
local  circumstances  and  their  sense  of  how  policing 
ought  to  work- 

And  they'll  come  up  with  a hundred  different 
variants.  I'm  sure.  What  Joe  McNamara  decides  to  do 
with  these  people  when  he  gets  it  in  San  Jose  is  probably 
going  to  be  very  different  from  the  way  Hubert  Williams 
will  use  them  in  Newark  or  the  way  Tom  Sardino  will  use 
them  in  Syracuse,  or  Del  Leach  in  Rochester.  That's  go- 
ing to  be,  if  not  totally  different,  then  very,  very  dif- 
ferent. And  that's  fine,  because  they  have  their  own  cir- 
cumstances and  problems. 

New  York’s  four-horse  race 

LEN:  The  Speaker  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
held  a hearing  on  October  12  to  address  the  merits  of  a 
number  of  police  manpower  proposals.  Based  on  that 
hearing,  what  do  you  think  of  the  chances  of  the  Police 
Corps  proposal  being  adopted? 

WALINSKY:  I think  there  was  a positive  response 
there.  First,  the  thing  that  is  most  heartening  about 
that  meeting  is  that  this  represents  a clear  recognition 
on  the  part  of  at  least  some  members  of  the  Lepslature 
that  the  state  does  have  an  obligation  in  this  area.  Up 
until  now,  as  Speaker  Stanley  Fink  said  when  he  opened 
the  meeting,  it's  always  been  the  position  of  the  state 
that  police  work  is  wholly  a municipal  charge,  for  which 
the  state  took  no  responsibility.  I think  the  legislators 
are  finally  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  that's  a 
distinction  that  makes  no  sense  whatsoever,  and  that 
the  state  has  to  take  a part. 

Continued  on  Page  10 


‘Nobody  should  blink  at  the  fact  that  this  will  be  expensive. 
But  I think  everybody  recognizes  that  it’s  an  expenditure 
we  can’t  afford  not  to  make.’ 
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Walinsky:  ‘The  vast 
majority  of  police 
training  is  like  high 
school:  go  to  class, 
go  to  gym,  go  home.’ 


This  New  York  City  Police  Department  graduating  class  of  2,945,  shown  here  at  1982  commencement  exercises, 
would  be  one-tenth  the  size  of  the  proposed  Police  Corps  in  New  York  State  when  at  full  strength.  WKleWotW Photos 


Continued  from  Page  9 

Number  two.  there  was  a very  powerful  statement  by 
Dean  Richard  Bartlett  of  the  Albany  Law  School,  who 
was  formerly  the  chief  administrative  judge  of  all  New 
York  State  courts.  Judge  Bartlett  said,  in  un- 
mistakeable  terms,  that  the  addition  of  major  numbers 
of  new  police  officers  as  we  have  proposed  is  the  only 
way  to  deter  crime  and  to  increase  security  and  safely  on 
the  streets.  Everything  that  had  been  done  with  the 
court  system  end  the  penal  code  over  these  last  10  or  15 
years  was.  in  his  words,  tinkering.  Now  that's  a very, 
very  important  statement  from  a very  powerful  and  im- 
portant interest  group,  and  if  the  courts  and  judges 
generally  can.  as  1 believe  Dean  Bartlett  will,  take  a lead 
in  this  area,  that'll  be  a very  important  help  to  us. 

LEN;  What  I'm  getting  at  is  whether  you  have  gotten 
any  clues  from  either  the  Legislature  or  Governor 
Cuomo's  office  that  the  Police  Corps  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  other  existing  proposal. 
WALINSKY:  I think  we  have  certainly  gotten  the  in- 
dication that  this  is  the  proposal  that  people  are  looking 
at,  this  is  what's  on  the  table,  this  is  the  thing  that 
makes  sense.  In  this  stale  more  than,  perhaps,  in 
California,  they're  still  struggling  with  the  cost  ques- 
tion, We're  hoping  to  make  a very  strong  argument,  ob- 
viously. that  that's  very  overdone. 

LEN;  What  about  the  other  proposals  that  were  brought 
up  at  that  hearing? 

WALINSKY:  There  were  two  others.  One  of  them  was  a 
proposal  by  New  York  City  Councilwoman  Susan  Alter 
to  arm  the  police  auxiliaries.  That  proposal  was  literally 
— and  in  my  view  properly  — laughed  at  and  ridiculed. 
Everybody  at  that  meeting,  and  any  place  else,  knows 
that  however  that  may  work  in  some  places  in  the  coun- 
try, the  idea  that  you’re  going  to  subatitute  armed 
volunteers,  at  best  half-trained  and  wholly  undisci- 
plined. in  the  sense  that  they  are  notunder  the  command 
of  the  police  department  or  its  political  authority,  for 
trained,  sworn  police  officers  is  just  ridiculous. 

The  other  is  a proposal  by  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  to  have  a cadet  program  at  John  Jay 
College,  under  which  people  who  were  already  on  the 
Civil  Service  list  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tend John  Jay  and  earn  some  money  during  the  sum- 
mers for  a few  hours  a week  doing  unsworn,  unarmed, 
non-police  jobs,  So  again,  that’s  really  an  auxiliary  pro- 
posal that  doesn't  put  a single  extra  sworn  officer  on  the 
streets. 

LEN:  As  it  was  outlined,  that  proposal  would  have  these 
people  performing  cadet  functions  while  awaiting  ap- 
pointment to  the  regular  career  track.  But  apparently  in 
your  view  of  things.  It  doesn't  have  the  same  immediacy 
of  impact. 

WALINSKY:  It  doesn't  do  anything.  First,  it  doesn't 
add  new  police  officers  on  the  street.  Number  two,  it 
doesn’t  change  at  all  the  recruiting  base  for  the  police 
department,  which  is  one  of  the  things  we’re  trying  to 
do.  It  doesn’t  change  that  at  all.  It  explicitly  says  that 
it's  going  to  take  all  the  candidates  from  existing  Civil 
Service  lists. 

Number  three,  and  this  is  the  part  I really  don’t 
understand  about  the  proposal  and  it  has  apparently 
not  been  clarified  by  its  proponents,  is  they’re  only  go- 
ing to  attend  school  until  they're  appointed.  People 
don't  wait  four  years  for  appointment  on  New  York 
Civil  Service  lists.  So  at  best  what  they’re  talking  about 
here  is  filling  up  a certain  amount  of  time  by  tossing  kids 
pre-appointment  into  John  Jay.  instead  of  them  going 
out  and  getting  other  jobs,  which  is  what  most  of  them 
do  now.  So  I think  most  people  recognize  that  that 
doesn't  in  any  sense  constitute  an  alternative  to  the 
Police  Corps. 

LEN:  At  the  Albany  hearings.  Congressman  Biaggi  also 
brought  forward  a plan  to  create  a "superfund"  of  tax 
revenues  to  beef  up  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment in  what  I believe  would  be  pretty  much  the  tradi- 
tional career-track  manner.  Any  reactions  to  that  one? 
WALINSKY:  That  plan  was  first  proposed  about  two 
and  a half  years  ago,  and  so  far  as  we  can  tell  never  went 
anywhere.  So  I don't  see  any  reason  to  believe  that  that 
plan,  which  involves  a great  new  special  tax  on  the  New 


York  City  area,  would  in  fact  pass. 

LEN:  In  New  York  City,  Police  Commissioner  McGuire 
and  president  Phil  Caruso  of  the  New  York  City  PBA 
are  apparently  both  lining  up  in  the  camp  of  the  Police 
Cadet  program,  as  I understand  it.  In  fact.  Mr.  Caruso 
was  one  of  the  co-proponents  of  the  Police  Cadet  pro- 
posal. Does  that  throw  some  kind  of  monkey  wrench  in- 
to the  machinery  as  far  as  the  Police  Corps's  chances  go? 
WALINSKY:  No,  I don't  believe  it  does.  As  far  as  Com- 
missioner McGuire  is  concerned,  he  hasn't  taken  any 
public  position  as  far  as  I'm  aware  and  indeed,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  Y ork  up  to  now.  according  to  Mr. 
(John)  Keenan,  is  that  what  we  ought  to  do  is  try  the 
PoUce  Corps,  not  the  cadet  plan.  The  cadet  plan,  you 
have  to  understand,  was  tried  in  New  York  once  before, 
and  it  was  abandoned  as  not  being  cost-effective.  But  I 
don’t  think  we  regard  ourselves  as  directly  competitive 
with  the  cadet  plan  at  all. 

LEN:  I 'm  looking  at  it  more  in  terms  of  whether  it  would 
make  things  a lot  simpler  for  the  Police  Corps  if  you  had 
the  strong  backing  of,  number  one,  the  chief  executive  of 
the  police  department  and.  number  two,  the  head  of  the 
principal  police  labor  group  in  New  York  City. 
WALINSKY:  I think  there  is  an  enormous,  and  in  some 
sense  overdone  sensitivity  to  the  feelings  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  PBA.  We've  been  very  successful  working 
with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  police  department. . . 

LEN;  Not  through  union  channels.  I take  it? 
WALINSKY;  Right.  And  I think  in  the  long  run  that's 
what's  going  to  tell.  We  have  very  strong  encourage- 
ment and  support  from  a lot  of  people  associated  with 
the  union,  but  I think  you've  got  to  understand  also  that 
any  police  union  is  going  to  want  to  bargain,  and  has  to 
bargain  over  this.  They’re  going  to  want  to  get 
something  from  it  and  they  have  to  get  certain 
guarantees.  They  haven't  seen  those  guarantees  written 
into  legislation  yet.  They’re  going  to  want  to  preserve 
their  freedom  of  action  before  they  endorse,  they're  go- 
ing to  want  to  see  those  guarantees  and  the  other  things 
that  they  need.  So  I'm  not  troubled  with  their  waiting  to 
get  those.  Our  problem  is  not  that  the  union  has  a veto, 
because  it  doesn't,  or  if  they  did  that  they  would  exer- 
cise it,  because  I don't  believe  that  they  would. 

The  state  of  the  unions 

LEN:  How  are  police  labor  groups  generally  reacting  to 

the  proposal? 

WALINSKY:  What  police  labor  is  concerned  about,  and 
is  rightfully  concerned  about,  is  that  the  Police  Corps 
not  be  used  as  a device  to  enable  municipalities  to  fur- 
ther cut  down  on  their  career  force  — which,  of  course, 
many  of  them  would  be  tempted  to  do.  And  so,  in  the 
draft  legislation  that  we've  prepared  to  assist  states  in 
their  consideration  of  this  program,  we've  provided  un- 
equivocally that  it  has  got  to  contain  a provision  that  no 
municipality  would  be  assigned  Police  Corps  people  for 
service  unless  it  kept  its  existing  career  force  at  at  least 
the  same  level  of  strength  that  it  had  before  the  Police 
Corps  program  was  enacted.  That  has  to  be,  because  the 
career  force  is  the  continuity,  is  the  core  around  which 
the  Police  Corps  can  be  built.  The  Police  Corps  is  not  a 
substitute  for  a regular  career  force;  it's  a supplement. 


and,  we  think,  a vital  supplement,  but  it  can't  be  made  a 
substitute. 

LEN;  Given  the  fact  that  you're  talking  about  a three- 
year  term  for  Police  Corps  members,  and  lopping  off 
from  that,  for  argument's  sake,  the  five  months  of  train- 
ing at  the  end  of  one's  college  career. . . 

WALINSKY;  Stop  there.  It  is  precisely  because  we 
want  these  people  to  be  able  to  hit  the  ground  running, 
and  not  have  to  take  the  first  five  months  of  their  three 
years  for  training,  that  what  we've  proposed  is  that  they 
should  give  us  two  summers  while  they’re  in  college  for 
periods  of  very  intensive  training. 

LEN;  In  a regular  certified  police  academy  program? 
WALINSKY:  No.  We  don't  regard  the  present  police 
academy  training  as  adequate. 

'Woefully  inadequate’  police  training 

LEN:  Where  are  the  shortcomings? 

WALINSKY:  Well,  for  one  thing,  we  have  met  with 
literally  hundreds  of  police  officers  at  every  level  across 
the  country  in  the  past  year,  and  have  made  over  and 
over  the  flat  statement  that  we  regard  present  police 
training  as  woefuUy  inadequate.  We  don't  get  any 
arguments,  with  rare  exceptions.  Here  are  some  of  the 
shortcomings  that  we  would  hope  to  remedy.  First,  we 
don't  believe  that  it's  intensive  enough.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  police  training  is  strictly  a daytime  operation: 
it's  just  like  going  to  high  school.  They  go  to  class,  go  to 
gym  and  go  home.  We  would  go  over  to  a 24-hour-a-day, 
live-in  training.  I think  the  New  York  State  Police  do  it 
that  way.  except  that  they  go  home  on  weekends.  I don't 
know  that  we’d  even  want  to  do  that. 

You  have  to  understand  that  one  of  the  differences  in 
police  recruiting  today,  compared  to  some  years  ago.  is 
that  at  one  time  at  least  95  percent  of  all  police  recruits, 
maybe  more,  had  been  in  the  military.  That  was  a very, 
very  important  thing,  because,  first,  the  military  has 
been  the  greatest  integrating  institution  that  this  coun- 
try’s ever  had  — racially,  sectionaliy,  along  class  lines. 
That  experience  doesn't  exist  any  more  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans.  I think  it's  vital  for  police  officers 
above  all,  because,  after  all,  what  else  are  we  talking 
about  with  a police  officer  but  the  absolute  necessity  to 
be  able  to  understand  and,  in  the  current  parlance,  relate 
to  his  fellow  citizens  regardless  of  race,  creed,  class,  sex 
or  whatever.  So  that's  a tremendously  important  ex- 
perience that  the  kind  of  training  we're  proposing  would 
re-create. 

Secondly,  there  are  problems,  basically,  in  that  young 
people  have  to  learn  discipline  and  self-discipline,  the 
ability  to  function  in  an  organization  like  the  police 
department.  Again,  that  used  to  happen  in  the  military. 
It  doesn't  now.  For  example,  now  we  have  this  debate, 
much  of  which  we  regard  as  nonsense,  about  police 
brutality  in  New  York.  You  see  police  conunanders 
quoted  repeatedly  as  saying.  "Well,  we  have  a lot  of 
young  people  now,  and  they  just  act  differently,  they 
don't  know  how  to  act  toward  citizens."  Why  weren't 
they  taught?  Isn't  what's  precisely  involved  a concept 
of  discipline? 

Now.  I admit  it  is  very  difficult  for  a lot  of  kids  in  to- 
day's society,  who  haven't  learned  these  lessons,  to 

Continued  on  Page  14 
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We  read  and  review: 

Weighing  ail  the  evidence  in  criminal  cases 


Introduction  to  Criminal  Evidence.  2d 
ed.  By  Jon  R.  Waltz.  Chicago:  Nelson 
Hall  Inc.,  Publishers,  1983.  470  pp. 
$17.95. 

f 

Jon  R.  Waltz  is  a professor  at  the 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Law 
and  has  written  or  cowritten  at  least  five 
previous  books  on  evidence.  He  states  in 
his  preface  that  the  volume  is  intended 
for  lawyers,  nonlawyers,  under- 
graduates. and  law  students,  yet  it  is 
most  suitable  for  undergraduates  — 
especially  pre-  or  in-service  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

Sprinkled  throughout  the  text  are  a 
number  of  statements  that  law  enforce- 
ment officers  must  or  should  do  or  not  do 
something,  indicating  that  Waltz  also 
sees  this  group  as  the  primary  audience. 
The  book  is  not  comprehensive  enough 
for  law  students  or  lawyers  and  not 
specific  enough  as  to  jurisdiction  for 
practicing  lawyers.  There  are  a number  of 
readily  available  works  that  are  better 
suited  for  lawyers  and  law  students. 

The  book  opens  with  three  chapters 
that  provide  valuable  background  infor- 
mation. The  first  deals  with  published 
sources  of  law  and  will  assist  readers  in 
finding  the  cases  and  statutes  cited  in 
the  text.  Chapter  two  deals  primarily 
with  the  trial  process  and  does  a good  Job 
of  presenting  such  basic  concepts  as 
"questions  of  law  and  fact"  and  "weight 

of  the  evidence."  The  third  chapter  goes 
on  to  deal  primarily  with  the  trial  record 
— an  important  topic  not  given  much 
coverage  in  many  other  evidence  texts. 
The  discussions  of  objections  and  offers 
of  proof  are  especially  informative,  and 
chapters  two  and  three  go  a long  way 
toward  helping  the  student  understand 
what  goes  on  at  a criminal  trial  and  ap- 
pellate review.  Although  not  essential, 
definitions  of  "evidence"  and  the  "law  of 
criminal  evidence"  might  have  been 
helpful  in  these  introductory  chapters. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  deals  with  all  of 
the  topics  traditionally  covered  in 
undergraduate  evidence  texts  such  as 
hearsay,  judicial  notice,  writings  and  the 
opinion  rule.  There  is  also  good  coverage 
of  topics  sometimes  found  in  books  on 
criminal  procedure,  for  example, 
searches  and  seizures,  Miranda,  confes- 
sions, and  the  exclusionary  rule.  These 
chapters  make  the  book  suitable  for  a 
combination  criminal  evidence  and  pro- 
cedure course  or  program  of  self-study. 

The  basic  concepts  are  generally  ex- 
plained clearly  enough  for  an  under- 
graduate reader,  and  numerous  brief 
summaries  of  actual  or  hypothetical 
cases  provide  good  illustrations.  Also  of 
value  are  the  frequent  portions  of  trial 
transcripts  thatgraphically  demonstrate 
operation  of  the  rules  at  trial.  In  many  in- 
stances the  reason  for  the  rule  is  ex- 
plained and  this  should  facilitate  both 
comprehension  and  retention.  There  are 
also  occasional  tips  or  suggestions  that 
may  be  helpful  to  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers in  the  course  of  their  duties. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  and  other 
sources  cited  in  the  text,  there  is  a 
19-page  bibliography  with  sections  cor- 
responding to  each  chapter.  Unfor- 
tunately, too  many  of  the  citations  are  to 
law  review  articles,  which  may  be  too 
technical  or  complex  for  many  readers. 


The  only  questionable  feature  of  the 
book  is  its  inclusion  of  too  much  material 
on  scientific  evidence  that  is  of  only 
marginal  importance  to  an  under- 
graduate-level text  of  criminal  evidence 
and  procedure.  Although  readers  should 
be  given  some  material  on  the  technical 
aspects  of  gathering  and  analyzing  scien- 
tific evidence,  such  as  fingerprints. 
VASCAR  or  autopsy  specimens.  Waltz 
spends  almost  1 00  pages  out  of  442  pages 
of  his  text  on  such  topics.  Too  many 
pages  are  spent  on  details  with  limited 
relevance.  For  example,  five  pages  are 


Criminal  Justice  Research  Sources.  By 
Robert  L.  O'Block.  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Anderson  Publishing  Co.,  1983. 121  pp. 

Criminal  justice  students  are,  by 
necessity,  decision  makers.  Daily,  in  the 
course  of  their  educations,  they  are  faced 
with  the  task  of  making  decisions  about 
how  to  plan  and  organize  research. 
Unlike  unskilled  workers  who  are  told 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  students 
must  basically  plan  for  themselves.  It  is 
assumed  by  many  educators  that 
students  possess  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  skills  to  make  valid  deci- 
sions about  what  to  do  and  how.  But  how 
are  students  to  know  what  is  the  right 
answer  in  a particular  situation? 
Although  there  are  other  sources  of 
knowledge  such  as  experience,  authority, 
and  tradition,  it  is  scientific  knowledge 
about  the  criminal  justice  system  that 
makes  one  of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  decision  making  in  that  system. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  ask  the 
question,  what  is  research?  Research 
may  be  defined  as  the  application  of  the 
scientific  approach  to  the  study  of  a prob- 
lem. As  a way  of  acquiring  dependable 
and  useful  information,  its  purpose  is  to 


Practical  Criminal  Investigation.  By 
Manuel  S.  Pena.  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.: 
Custom  Publishing  Company.  1982.  415 

pp. 

"Practical  Criminal  Investigation" 
was  written  by  a veteran  of  some  28  years 
in  military  and  municipal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  He  assumes  that  the 
reader  has  little  knowledge  of  criminal  in- 
vestigative procedures  and  techniques 
and  uses  the  first  chapter  to  acquaint  the 
reader  with  the  basic  objectives  and  to 
give  a general  overview  of  this  critical 
function  in  law  enforcement. 

One  sentence  on  the  first  page  really 
caught  my  attention  and  gave  rise  to  a 
thought  that  deserves  some  reflection: 
How  many  investigators  or  police 
departments  really  understand  their 
goals?  As  is  aptly  put  by  Pena:  "The  ob- 
jective of  a criminal  investigation  is  to 
establish  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a com- 
plaint. basing  conclusions  on  facts  de- 
rived through  a complete  and  impartial 
investigation.  If  a crime  has  been  corn- 


devoted  to  the  history  of  the  insanity 
defense,  and  four  pages  are  spent  on  the 
history  of  the  development  and  ad- 
missibility of  photographic  evidence. 

While  most  of  these  "extras"  are  in- 
teresting and  readable,  some  are  not  at 
all.  The  section  on  forensic  pathology  is 
much  too  technical  for  most  readers.  TVo 
examples  would  be;  "l..arge  trocars  used 
for  the  purpose  of  therapy  might  cause 
skin  defects  that  could  be  mistaken  for 
gunshot  wounds. . ."  and  "It  may  be  of 
utmost  importance,  for  example,  to  know 
where  the  distal  end  of  the  endotrachial 


discover  answers  to  meaningful  ques- 
tions through  the  application  of  scientific 
procedures. 

As  such,  two  goals  are  of  paramount 
importance  in  a book  designed  to  insure 
that  students  master  the  basic  skills 
associated  with  research;  to  understand 
and  evaluate  the  research  of  others,  and 
to  plan  and  conduct  research  with  a 
minimum  of  assistance.  It  is  toward  the 
latter  goal  that  Robert  O'Block  works  in 
his  book  "Criminal  Justice  Research 
Sources." 

As  the  author  reveals  — and  personal 
experience  confirms  — it  is  a disturbing 
fact  that  students  both  at  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  level  are 
not,  in  many  circumstances,  educational- 
ly equipped  to  conduct  basic  research. 
This  book,  as  O'Blocks  states,  "has  been 
designed  to  be  of  value  as  a major 
reference  text  to  any  criminal  justice 
course  which  requires  outside 
assignments  — from  annotated 
bibliographies  tQ  major  research  pro- 
jects." The  work  is  divided  into  14  sec- 
tions that  set  forth  the  basic  process  re- 
quired to  prepare  a research  paper. 

The  author  states  that  the  book,  "was 
written  with  the  primary  objective  of 


mitted,  it  is  essential  to  establish  the  cor- 
pus debcti  or  elements  of  the  crime  in  a 
court  of  law  and  to  prove  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  accused  com- 
mitted the  crime." 

After  the  first  chapter,  this  work  pro- 
ceeds through  the  various  qualities, 
tools  and  knowledge  that  a competent, 
efficient  and  professional  criminal  in- 
vestigator must  possess  in  order  to  be 
successful  in  thus  field.  Some  of  the  topics 
covered  are  notes  and  reports,  interview- 
ing, crime  scene,  surveillance,  crim- 
inalistics and  court  testimony. 

Each  chapter  includes  an  introduction, 
summary  and  questions  for  discussion. 
The  questions  require  a comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  material  included  in 
the  Chapter- 

Many  points,  techniques  and  methods 
are  illustrated  through  the  use  of 
photographs  from  actual  cases.  They  af- 
ford the  reader  a better  understanding  of 
the  written  material  and  increase  interest 
in  the  subject  matter. 

Two  areasf  examined  in  this  book 


tube  is  in  relation  to  the  Carinas  of  the 
mainstream  bronchi,"  In  short,  much  of 
the  material  in  this  lengthy  chapter  is 
more  appropriate  for  and  can  be  found  in 
texts  on  criminal  investigation  and  scien- 
tific evidence. 

Overall,  however,  this  book  is  a clear, 
well-written  product  that  should  be  a 
valuable  resource  for  undergraduates  or 
in-service  police  officers, 

- RAYMOND  G.  KESSLER 
Consultant  and  author 
El  Paso,  Texas 


compiling  into  one,  easy-to-use  source,  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  materials 
that  can  be  of  assistance  to  criminal 
justice  students  when  gathering  infor- 
mation for  reports,  term  papers  and 
research  projects."  Beyond  this,  and  to 
O'Block's  credit,  be  has  sequenced  the 
material  in  this  book  in  a manner  that  ap- 
proximates the  process  a student  would 
follow  in  researching  a topic  for  subse- 
quent preparation  of  the  project. 

The  author  closes  with  four  appendices 
that  cover  the  research  process,  the 
research  paper,  grants  and  publishing  op- 
portunities. The  appendices  are  brief  but 
tVtey  bUW  e«rv«  Vo  f>«ov\Oe  V\va  »vua«nv 

basic  information  designed  to  ease  the 
trauma  of  initially  preparing  a research 
project. 

This  book  is  an  important  tool  for 
assisting  the  criminal  justice  student  in 
the  process  of  research.  It  is  indeed,  as 
the  author  states,  "a  major  reference 
text."  a text  that  can  help  to  reduce  the 
frustration  and  anxiety  connected  with 
the  preparation  of  a research  paper. 

- DAVID  L.  RATHBONE 
Director  of  Court  Services 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


perhaps  set  it  apart  from  most  criminal 
investigation  handbooks  and  texts.  The 
chapter  on  "Terrorism.  Bombings  and 
Hostage  Incidents"  is  relevant,  complete 
and  current.  The  other  section  is  titled 
"Recent  Contributions  to  Investigative 
Technology"  and  lists  the  various  pro- 
ducts available  to  assist  the  investigator 
in  reaching  the  objective  mentioned 
earlier.  Additionally,  the  role  of  hypnosis 
in  the  investigative  process  is  closely  ex- 
amined, including  its  ethical  and  legal 
considerations. 

The  text  concludes  with  two  pages  of 
bibliographic  footnotes  that  indicate 
other  works  one  might  consult  for  addi- 
tional information.  Likewise,  a glossary 
of  terms  germane  to  criminal  investiga- 
tion is  included  in  this  section. 

The  book  appears  to  be  a natural  addi- 
tion to  higher-level  police  oriented  cur- 
riculums. 

-JACK  F.  EK)WLING 
Director  of  Security  and  Safety 
Bucknell  University 
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New  police  institute  grinds  slowly  into  gear 


The  National  Institute  of  Policing,  a 
nonproflt  organization  proposed  by  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  to  provide 
support  services  for  police  chiefs  and 
mayors,  has  moved  from  an  idea  dis- 
cussed at  a national  convention  to  an 
"organization  in  development,"  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  organizers. 

The  institute  was  proposed  last 
January  by  a group  of  mayors  who  said 
such  an  organization  could  help  fill  the 
gap  created  after  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Adnunistration  was  disband- 
ed. 

The  idea  had  the  support  of  Police 
Foundation  president  Patrick  V.  Mur- 
phy, who  promised  to  provide  staff 
assistance  to  set  up  the  institute. 

Since  then,  the  founders  have  organ- 


ized a steering  committee  to  plan  short- 
range  projects  and  long-range  goals,  and 
has  conducted  its  first  training  seminar. 

A spokesman  for  the  Police  Founda- 
tion said  the  purpose  of  the  institute  is  to 
"help  mayors  and  police  chiefs  to  exer- 
cise their  accountability  for  policing  and 
crime  control  in  the  most  prc^uctive  and 
practical  manner  possible." 

He  said  it  will  be  built  on  the  premise 
"that  effective  law  enforcement  depends 
on  cooperation  between  the  mayor  and 
the  police  chief,  and  cooperation  and  the 
sharing  of  information  among  police 
departments,  and  on  the  mayors  and 
police  chiefs  working  together  at  the  na- 
tional level  to  make  their  voices  heard  on 
the  issues  of  crime  control  and  police  im- 
provement." 


The  steering  committee  met  in 
Washington  this  month  to  plan  how  to 
carry  out  those  goals.  The  committee 
consists  of  Mayors  Daniel  Whitehurst  of 
Fresno,  Calif.,  Joe  Reilly  of  Charleston, 
S.C.,  Richard  Buchanon  of  Bloomington, 
111.,  and  Thomas  Cook  of  East  Orange. 
N.J.,  as  well  as  police  chiefs  Anthony 
Bouza  of  Minneapolis,  C.C.  Elmore  of 
Gastonia,  N.C.,  and  Maurice  Turner  of 
Washington.  D.C. 

The  institute's  first  training  seminar 
was  conducted  at  the  Conference  of 
Mayors  convention  in  Denver  last  June. 
About  60  mayors  and  police  chiefs  at- 
tended the  two-day  session,  which 
featured  Chief  Ray  Davis  of  Santa  Ana 
describing  community-oriented  policing, 
James  Fyfe  of  American  University 
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Fmgerpfini  Evidence 
Comero,  EV-'CAM  H 


SIRCHIE 

Finger  Print  Laboratories 


HI-TECH  evidence  photography  is  now  possible  with 
this  unique,  integrated  camera  system.  All  solid-state 
electronic  circuitry  controls  the  shutter  and  built-in 
glare  free  flash.  Use  Polaroid  Color  and  Black/White 
600  senes  films  for  accurate,  l-.l  recording  of  latent 
prints  and  a variety  of  evidential  items. 

Catalog  No.  EVC-1000.  . $595.00 

Cuttom  loam-lined  use $87.50 


Rechargeable  Evidence 
Vacuum  Sweeper 


SIMPLIFY  the  collection  of  micro-particle  evidence  in  out-of-the-way  places  with  this  fully  portable/ 
rechargeable  vacuum  sweeper.  Designed  for  use  with  our  polyester  monofilament  micro-filter.  The 
complete  kit  contains:  vacuum  sweeper,  battery  charger,  filters,  evidence  bags,  labels  and  a carrying  case. 

Catalog  No.  618  RE  Complete  kii $136.00 


Forensic  Oplicol 
Comporator 


A PRECISION  optical  comparator  for  the 
examination  of  various  forms  of  physical 
evidence.  Coated  optics  and  the  quad  lens 
arrangement  gives  4x  and  lOx  magnification. 
A cool,  high  intensity,  adjustable  quartz 
projection  system  provides  maximum  light 
where  you  need  it.  Built-in  cooling  fans  and 
lab-type  focusing  platforms  offer  the  opti- 
mum in  operator  convenience. 

Catalog  No.  FX-8A  . . .$1,300.00 


Portable  Infrared  Viewer 


THIS  SELF-CONTAINED,  battery  operated,  solid  state  device  permits  infra- 
red examination  of  documents,  currency,  art  work  and  many  other  forms  of 
evidence.  Twelve  hours  of  continuous  operation  is  possible  with  eight  (8) 
"AA"  batteries  and  one  (1)  "D”  cell.  Illumination  is  provided  by  eight  (8) 
infrared  emitting  diodes  and  minimum  resolution  at  the  image  center  is  25 
line  pairs  per  millimeter.  Supplied  with  shock  resistant  carrying  case. 

Caialog  No.  MiC-940  wuh  cate.  $1 .695.00 


TO  ORDER.  CONTACT  US  DIRECTLY  OR  CALL  YOUR  LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
EQUIPMENT  DISTRIBUTOR.  IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOG  OF 
OVER  ONE  THOUSAND  PRODUCTS.  PLEASE  LET  US  KNOW, 


SIRCHIE 


FINGER  PRINT  LABORATORIES 


DEPT.  1.  PO  BOX  30576,  RALEIGH.  NORTH  CAROLINA  27622 
PHONE:  (919)  781-3120  TELEX:  57-9370 


discussing  police  use  of  deadly  force  and 
a city's  liability  for  that  use,  and  Chief 
David  Couper  of  Madison.  Wise.,  outlin- 
ing innovative  ways  to  evaluate  police 
agencies. 

The  Police  Foundation  spokesman  said 
response  to  the  seminar  was  very 
favorable,  and  that  enthusiasm  for  the  in- 
stitute is  growing. 

"There  has  never  been  at  the  national 
level  an  attempt  by  mayors  and  other 
elected  officials  and  police  chiefs  to  work 
together  to  affect  public  policy  on  police 
and  law  enforcement  issues,"  he  said. 

DoJ  estimates 
35  serial  killers 
on  the  loose 

Continued  from  Page  3 
killers  fit  into,  and  that  this  research 
would  be  used  to  try  to  find  patterns  or 
clues  that  could  identify  suspects  in  un- 
solved serial  murders. 

He  said  the  research  also  showed  that 
"many  of  these  people  are  not  obviously 
mentally  ill  and  will  look  as  normal  as  the 
person  next  door." 

Alfred  Regnery,  administrator  of 
OJJDP,  said  serial  murders  often  involve 
torture,  sexual  assault  and  mutilation 
and  "more  often  than  not,  victimizes 
children." 

He  said  many  children  listed  as  miss- 
ing actually  are  victims  of  these 
murderers,  which  is  why  his  agency  spon- 
sored the  research. 

Pierce  Brooks,  a former  homicide 
detective  in  Los  Angeles  who  has  help>ed 
develop  the  VI-CAP  system,  said  the 
research  also  will  help  answer  questions 
that  are  useful  to  investigators,  such  as 
how  kidnappers  get  a child  out  of  a 
crowded  area,  whether  they  are  likely  to 
be  at  the  scene  when  the  child  is  found 
and  whether  they  read  press  accounts  of 
the  crime  and  what  effect  those  reports 
have. 

NY’s  McGuire 
answers  claims 
of  police  abuse 

Continued  from  Page  3 

ly  a fuzzy  flash-photo  imprint  on  the 

memories  of  those  involved." 

McGuire,  Koch  and  other  city  officials 
did  not  attend  the  September  Congres- 
sional hearing,  saying  the  choice  of  a 
large  armory  building  as  the  site  would 
create  a "circus"  atmosphere.  The  hear- 
ing originally  began  in  July,  hut  was 
postponed  when  an  overcrowded  hearing 
room  at  the  Harlem  State  Office  Building 
erupted  with  angry  shouts.  The  second 
hearing  proceeded  without  interruption. 

Conyer's  aide  said  city  officials  were  in- 
vited to  the  Brooklyn  hearing,  but  Koch 
said  it  was  "open"  on  whether  he  would 
attend. 


New  York  Institute  of  Security  T 
and  Polygraph  Sciences 

Polygraph  Training  Course 
Evening  and  Saturday  course.  For  infor- 
mation. call:  John  Fitzgerald.  (212) 
344-2626.  82  Beaver  St,.  NY  10005 
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Civil  liability  as  a consequence  of  poor  dispatching 


ContiDued  from  Page  S 
the  line  officer  in  the  exercise  of  discre- 
tion in  the  field.  However,  it  can  be 
argued  that  such  mandatory  police  ac- 
tion statutes  undermine  the  police  func- 
tion and  should  be  vigorously  opposed  by 
police  labor  organizations  when  such 
laws  eire  proposed  at  the  state  and  local 
levels. 

(Nearing  v.  Weaver,  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  No.  29424,  filed  Oc- 
tober 4, 1983.) 

Police  Department  — Civil  Liability 

In  an  unrelated  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Washington,  with 
two  Justices  dissenting,  ruled  that  a hus- 
band and  wife  who  were  victims  of  a 
crime  could  probably  maintain  an  action 
against  a local  police  department  when  a 
dispatcher  promised  to  send  officers  but 
failed  to  do  so. 

This  case  arose  out  of  an  incident  in 
which  a husband  and  wife  were  stuck  in 
traffic  while  in  their  car  in  downtown 
Woodinville,  Washington.  For  an  un- 
disclosed reason,  two  men  who  were  in  a 
pickup  truck  directly  in  front  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife  got  out  of  their  truck  and 
proceeded  to  beat  up  the  couple. 

Between  5:50  P.M.  and  7:12  P.M.,  the 
King  County  Police  received  eleven 


telephone  calls  about  the  incident  before 
officers  were  sent.  The  beaten-up  wife 
called  the  police  department  three  times 
herself  while  her  husband  sought  to 
follow  the  attackers.  A transcript  of  the 
police  tape  log  contained  statements 
made  by  the  police  dispatcher  to  the  wife 
that  "help  was  on  the  way."  Such 
statements  were  made  even  though  the 
dispatcher  had  not  dispatched  officers  to 
the  scene  of  the  assault. 

The  husband  and  wife  sued  the  county, 
the  King  County  Police,  and  the  King 
County  Sheriff,  claiming  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  dispatcher  and  poUce  depart- 
ment "negligently  caused  them  to  suffer 
severe  emotional  distress,"  and  further 
that  the  respondents'  "extreme  and 
outrageous  conduct  recklessly  caused 
them  to  suffer  severe  emotional 
distress." 

Holding  that  the  police  department 
owed  no  special  duty  to  the  husband  and 
wife,  the  trial  court  dismissed  the  com- 
plaint and  this  appeal  followed.  The 
Washington  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  trial  court  improperly  dismissed  the 
husband  and  wife's  action. 

In  reaching  that  decision,  the 
Washington  high  court  noted  that  no  ac- 
tion can  be  maintained  against  a police 
officer  or  the  department  unless  there  is  a 


special  duty  owed  to  the  plaintiff.  In  this 
case  that  special  duty  was  created  by  the 
false  promise  of  the  dispatcher  to  the  wife 
that  police  assistance  would  be  forthcom- 
ing. 

Going  beyond  the  issue  of  whether  the 
plaintiffs  had  a viable  cause  of  action  in 
this  case,  the  Washington  Supreme 
Court  concisely  set  forth  the  elements  of 
the  "special  duty."  Justice  Stafford 
wrote: 

“An  actionable  duty  to  provide  police 
services  will  arise,  if  (1)  there  is  some 
form  of  privity  between  the  police  depart- 
ment and  the  victim  that  sets  the  victim 
apart  from  the  general  public. . . and  (2) 
there  are  explicit  assurances  of  protec- 
tion that  give  rise  to  reliance  on  the  part 
of  the  victim. . . 

"The  term  privity  is  used  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  word  and  refers  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  police  department 
and  any  'reasonable  forseeable 
plaintiff. . .'  As  to  the  second  element, 
the  assurances  need  not  always  be 
specifically  averred,  as  some  relation- 
ships carry  the  implicit  character  of 
assurance..." 

The  “special  duty"  theory  is  the  trend 
in  police  civil  liability  cases.  Despite  the 
reluctance  of  many  courts  to  find  police 
officers  and  departments  liable  for  work- 
related  actions,  there  is  a growing  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  state  courts  to  hold 
police  departments  liable  for  failing  to 
act  after  a “special  duty"  to  do  so  has 
been  created. 

The  fact  that  these  two  decisions  came 
within  three  weeks  of  each  other  in  adja- 
cent states  Is  particularly  noteworthy. 
When  several  states  from  the  same 
geographical  area  formulate  and  espouse 
similar  legal  theories,  such  holdings  start 
to  appear  in  the  Federal  courts  of  that 
area.  There  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of 
Ihe  \3.S.  Supreme  Courx,  eepecioWy  in  bVve 
criminal  justice  area,  to  pick  up  on  emerg- 


ing legal  theories  and  incorporate  them 
into  the  Supreme  Court  case  law. 

A nationwide  policy  of  allowing  civil 
actions  against  police  officers  and  police 
departments  is  indeed  possible  in  the  not- 
too-diatant  future.  Individual  officers 
and  departments  can  immunize  against  a 
flood  of  civil  suits  by  establishing 
guidelines,  and  striving  for  quality  polic- 
ing. Civil  actions  against  officers  will  not 
gain  nationwide  acceptance  if  police  of- 
ficers strive  all  the  more  diligently  to 
serve  the  public  and  cement  the  public 
trust. 

This  is  easily  accomplished  by  pro- 
viding the  public,  to  whom  no  “special 
duly"  is  owed,  with  accurate  informa- 
tion. and  responsive,  intelligent  policing. 
These  decisions  and  others  in  the  area 
consistently  stress  the  fact  that  the 
courts  will  now  allow  victims  to  pursue 
civil  remedies  when  police  promise  action 
and  then  fail  to  follow  through. 

The  few  cases  that  have  been  reported 
in  this  area  seem  to  reflect  a pattern  of 
courts  finding  civil  liability  for  the 
nonfeasance  or  aCU  of  omission  of  police 
dispatchers.  Improved  training  of 
dispatchers  may  reduce  the  need  for  vic- 
tims to  bring  civil  suits  oguinsl  police 
departments. 

iChambers-Caelenes  v.  King  County, 
Washington  Supreme  Court,  decision  an- 
nounced September  15.  1983.) 

(Author's  Note:  The  area  of  poUce  civil 
liability  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  is  nor 
w'lrfe/y  reporfed.  If  you  or  your  depart- 
ment is  or  has  been  involved  in  litigation 
in  this  area  which  you  think  would  he  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  kindly  send  a copy  of  the 
court's  decision  in  your  case  orotherreli'- 
vant  material  to:  Avery  Eli  Okin. 
Supreme  ('ourt  Briefs.  Law  Enforcement 
News.  W«st  fitith  N«u>  Yurli. 
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Los  Angeles  police  chief  Daryl  Gates.  Wiae  Work)  Photos 

Law  firm  blasts  LAPD  intelligence 
for  placing  spy  in  Black  Panthers 


Continued  from  Page  1 

The  commission  then  ordered  that  the 
intelligence  unit  be  disbanded  and  set 
strict  limitations  on  intelligence  opera- 
tions. The  police  department  began  an  in- 
ternal investigation  into  the  removal  of 
the  files. 

But  the  controversy  did  not  end  there. 
The  American  Civil  Liberty  Union  filed 
suit  against  12  undercover  officers  who 
worked  in  the  intelligence  unit,  charging 
them  with  illegal  spying,  including  David 
Bryant,  the  officer  who  infiltrated  the 
Black  Panthers. 

It  was  through  the  ACLU  suit  that 
O'Melveny  and  Myers  learned  that  their 
client  actually  was  a police  officer,  not  a 
Black  Panther  member. 

The  Police  Commission  said  its  in- 
vestigation would  look  into  allegations 
that  files  were  hidden  and  related 
charges.  But  commission  president 
Stephen  Yslas  said  it  was  “absolutely 
not  intended  to  impugn  the  integrity  of 


the  lAD  [Internal  Affairs  Division]  in- 
vestigation" or  of  Gates. 

Yslas  also  said  he  doesn't  think  the  law 
firm  owes  Gates  an  apology.  "I  think  it 
wasO'Melveny  & Myers'  right  and  it  was 
perfectly  acceptable  for  them  to  write  the 
commission. . . I would  have  done  exact- 
ly what  O'Melveny  & Myers  did." 

Gates  charged  that  the  Police  Com- 
mission investigation  was  a political 
move  by  City  Council  members  who 
wanted  to  head  off  a possible  mayoral 
candidacy  for  Gates  in  1984. 

"Make  me  mad  enough,  and  I might 
just  get  into  politics.”  he  said. 

Gates  has  said  that  there  is  “no  indica- 
tion" he  received  reports  on  the  confiden- 
tial attorney-client  meetings.  “There  are 
no  written  reports  on  that  — no  written 
reports  at  all.  " he  said.  The  Black  Pan- 
ther undercover  operation  began  under 
former  chief  Edward  Davis. 

The  joint  investigation  is  expected  to 
last  about  four  months  and  results  will  be 
released  to  the  public. 


breaching  the  Defense  perimeter 

ineteen-year-old  UCLA  Ronald  Mark  Austin  is  led  away  in  chains  from  a Lto 
ngeles  Municipal  Court  November  3 after  pleading  not  guilty  to  charges  that  he 
icd  his  home  computer  to  break  into  a U.S.  Department  of  Defense  communications 
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Police  Captain,  City  of  Broomfield,  Colorado.  Perform 
complex  administrative  and  supervisory  work  over  ac- 
tivities and  operations  of  assigned  divisions.  Requires 
bachelor's  degree  in  law  enforcement,  public  ad- 
ministration or  closely  related  field:  10  years  pro- 
gressively responsible  law  enforcement  experience,  in- 
cluding five  years  of  Bupervisory/managerial  experience 
with  at  least  two  years  at  rank  of  lieutenant,  or 
equivalent  combination  of  training  and  experience  with 
a minimum  of  two  years  at  police  lieutenant  level. 
Minimum  salary  $34,600  — actual  salary  commen- 
surate with  experience.  Excellent  benefits  package. 

Four  to  eight  best  qualified  applicants  will  be  sched- 
uled for  written  evaluation  and  oral  board  interview. 
One  to  three  applicants  will  be  selected  by  director  for 
further  processing,  i.e.,  polygraph,  psychological  ex- 
amination and  background  investigation.  Finalist  will 
be  scheduled  for  employment  physical. 

Obtain  designated  application  form  from  Personnel 
Division,  6 Garden  Center.  Broomfield,  CO  80020. 
Telephone  (303)  469-3301.  Submit  by  December  14. 
1983. 

Assislant/Associate  Professor.  The  Criminal  Justice 
Program  at  Stephen  F.  Austin  State  University  is  seek- 
ing qualified  applicants  for  a tenure-track  position. 


Primary  assignment  will  be  to  teach  four  courses  per 
semester  in  the  law  enforcement  and/or  private  security 
curriculums.  and  advise  student.  Additional  duties  will 
include  university,  school  and  departmental  committee 
service  and  research  and  publication  activity. 

The  position  requires  a Ph.D.  or  the  equivalent  (a 
research-oriented  degree).  Final-stage  ABD  will  be  con- 
sidered but  an  earned  doctorate  is  required  at  time  of  ap- 
pointment. A commitment  to  higher  education  is  re- 
quired, as  demonstrated  by  full-time  college  teaching 
experience,  scholarly  writings  and  research.  Law  en- 
forcement agency  experience  or  the  equivalent  is  also  a 
requirement, 

^lary  range  is  competitive,  plus  excellent  benefits. 
To  apply,  send  letter  of  application,  updated  vita,  all  of- 
ficial transcripts  and  three  letters  of  recommendation 
to;  Search  Committee  Chairman,  Criminal  Justice  Pro- 
gram. Stephen  F.  Austin  University.  P.O.  Box  6178  — 
SFA  Station.  Nacogdoches.  TX  75962.  Deadbne  for 
receipt  of  applications  is  January  27,  1984.  Starting 
date  for  the  successful  applicant  is  September  1. 1984. 


Chief  of  Police.  The  police  department  in  Newton,  Iowa, 
is  seeking  to  replace  a chief  who  is  retiring  after  nine 
years.  The  department,  with  an  annual  budget  of 


iti.onO.  consists  «>t  i.S  - offici  --  md  I civilians, 
and  ' a popuU-'mn  of 

The  position  require' -on  individual  'a  minimum  of 
fiM  y<  -irs' experience  in  pubbi  law  enforr.  ruent.  A B.S. 
or  M with  an  emphasis  in  police  science  or  public  ad- 
ministration is  preferred  There  i>  competitive  exam 
under  Civil  Service  guideline.^. 

Salary  range  is  currently  $27,676  to  $29,613  with  ex- 
cellent benefits.  Candidates  must  submit  standard  ap- 
plication, plus  additional  resume  if  desired.  To  obtain 
application  form,  write;  Administrative  Assistant.  City 
of  Newton.  P.O.  Box  399,  Newton.  lA  50208. 

Research  Coordinator.  An  experienced  research  director 
is  needed  for  a study  of  juvenile  courts  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  required  qualifications  include  a Ph.D.  or  ABD  in 
criminal  justice,  social  psychology,  sociology  or  a 
related  field.  Experience  in  empirical  analysis  of 
criminal  or  juvenile  justice  agencies  is  highly  desirable. 
Responsibilities  of  the  position  will  include  design  of 
data  collection,  supervision  of  research  assistant  and 
analysis  of  data  for  publication, 

Send  resume  before  December  1 to:  Professor  Steven 
H.  Clarke.  Institute  of  Government.  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514. 
For  further  information,  phone  (9191  966-4399. 

Chief  of  Security.  There  is  a vacancy  for  an  experienced 
security  manager  in  a single-family  residential  subdivi- 
sion in  Palm  Beach  County,  Fla. 

The  position  involves  supervisory  and  administrative 
responsibilities  for  security  operations,  and  requires  at 
least  five  years'  experience  as  a full-time  law  enforce- 
ment officer.  An  administrative  background  is  man- 
datory. and  college  background  is  preferred.  Salary  is 
commensurate  with  qualifications. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  Property  Management.  Per- 
sonnel Department  WKE.  261  East  Palmetto  Park 
Road.  Boca  Raton,  FL  33432. 


Interview:  Adam  Walinsky,  Police  Corps  co-creator 


Continued  from  Page  10 

teach  them  that  in  the  present  kind  of  poUce  training. 
That's  another  thing  that  I think  the  training  we're  talk- 
ing about  would  change.  So  we're  talking  about  very, 
very  intensive  training.  24-hour-a-day  training,  under 
very  rigorous  conditions,  which  we  would  hope  would  be 
fully  as  demanding  as  was  the  training  for  Marine  Corps 
recruits,  the  original  Peace  Corps  training,  anything  like 
that.  And  then,  to  have  that  done  before  they  graduate, 
so  as  not  to  take  away  from  the  three  years'  service. 
LEN:  Just  as  there  are  those  who  would  agree  that  there 
are  aspects  of  police  training  that  fall  short  because  of 
the  absence  of  military  experience  among  recruits,  there 
are  also  those  who  would  contend  that  the  military 
model  of  policing  is  not  necessarily  all  that  it's  made  out 
to  be, 

WALINSKY:  We're  not  trying  to  militarize  the  police. 
We're  only  suggesting  that  those  common  elements  are 
very  important,  and  the  military  is  simply  an  organiza- 
tional concept  that  has  supplied  very  important  values. 
Of  course  they  're  not  the  only  ones,  and  police  officers 
have  to  be  much,  much  broader  and  much  more  sensitive 
and  exercise  much  more  discretion  than  most  people  in 
the  military  ever  do.  So  clearly,  the  training  has  to  be 
much,  much  broader  than  that.  Remember,  we're  not 
just  talking  about  isolating  and  just  giving  them  this 
police  training.  These  are  going  to  be  people  who  are 
undergoing  an  ongoing  educational  process  in  very 
civilian  colleges  and  universities. 

LEN:  Is  that  why  the  proposal  states  that  the  choice  of 
college  major  would  be  left  open  to  the  individual 
recruit,  ranging  from.  I suppose,  the  humanities  to 
business  administration  to.  perhaps,  criminal  justice? 
WALINSKY:  Well,  perhaps  not  the  latter.  Remember 
that  what  we're  talking  about  are  four-year  colleges,  not 
two-year.  1 do  not  understand  criminal  justice  to  be  a 
four-year,  accredited  college  program  anywhere,  and  in- 
deed. we  would  not  be  encouraging  that.  I don't  know 
that  you  can  really  teach  police  work  in  school.  The  work 
itself  is  something  that,  from  what  I can  see.  depends 
much  more  on  inherent  good  judgment,  experience, 
common  sense,  sensitivity,  courage  — qualities  of 
character  learned  by  assiniilation  rather  than  taught  in 
classes.  So  we  would  be  hoping  that  what  we  had  here 
were  not  people  who  were  just  majoring  in  criminal 
justice,  whatever  that  is,  but  people  who  were  majoring 
in,  for  example,  anything  from  government,  history. 


sociology,  or  business  administration,  music,  art, 
theology,  engineering,  whatever. 

Trading  experience  for  enthusiasm 

LEN:  Just  backtracking  a bit,  looking  at  the  three-year 
term  of  the  Police  Corps  member,  couldn't  it  be  argued 
that  police  officers  don't  really  start  to  become  truly  ef- 
fective. street-wise,  productive  law  enforcers  until 
they’ve  been  out  on  the  streets  in  the  police  profession 
for  some  time? 

WALINSKY:  We've  discussed  this  with  police  com- 
manders all  over  the  country,  and  I would  say  that  the 
following  statement  represents  a consensus  of  virtually 
all  of  them.  Of  course,  as  police  officers  have  more  time 
on  the  job  they  get  more  experience  and  their  effec- 
tiveness goes  up  on  the  basis  of  their  experience.  At  the 
same  time,  the  longer  the  police  officer  spends  on  the 
street,  the  more  their  enthusiasm  for  the  job.  particular- 
ly for  the  basic  jobs  of  patrol,  goes  down.  So  there's  a 
tradeoff  between  enthusiasm,  freshness  and  youth  on 
the  one  hand  and  experience  on  the  other. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  if  you  look  at  the  records  of  rookie 
police  officers,  every  experienced  police  officer  is 
familiar  with  the  phenomenon  of  a certain  number  of 
rookies  coming  in  and  making  a tremendous  number  of 
felony  collars,  often  far  above  that  of  more  experienced 
officers.  It  comes  from  that  enthusiasm,  and  it's 
understandable.  After  five  years,  who  wants  to  keep 
running  down  alleys  in  the  dark? 

So  I guess  the  answer  to  that  question  is,  as  I say.  I 
think  we'll  make  up  a general  quality  on  the  one  hand 
and  youth  and  enthusiasm  on  the  other  what  is  lost  in 
experience,  and  secondly  and  equally  important,  the 
provision  of  these  young  people  to  do  the  street  jobs  is 
going  to  make  it  possible  for  thousands  and  thousands 
of  experienced  career  officers  to  move  up  the  career  lad- 
der in  a way  that  is  natural  and  right  for  them  to  do. 
LEN:  When  Police  Corps  members  are  finally  on  the 
streets  or  in  the  subways,  working  side  by  side  with 
regular  career  officers,  will  the  difference  in  pay  scales 
that  you  project  foster  any  sort  of  inequity  or  resent- 
ment, with  Police  Corps  members  saying,  "I'm  doing 
the  same  job  and  taking  the  same  risks  as  Officer  X.  who 
gets  paid  $22,000  to  my  $15,000." 

WALINSKY:  First,  he  got  the  education,  which  the 
other  officer  didn't  get,  and  secondly,  that  was  the  deal 


that  he  or  she  knew  going  in.  It's  going  to  be  made  very 
clear  to  them  when  they  sign  up  that  that's  what  it  is. 

That's  the  tradeoff  that  they're  going  to  make,  to  get 
that  educational  expense  fronted,  and  that  in  effect 
they're  going  to  be  paying  it  back  through  that  differen- 
tial in  pay  scales  later.  That  seems  to  be  perfectly 
reasonable. 

Short-term  strains 

LEN:  Would  the  addition  of  some  30,000  Police  Corps 
officers  in  New  York  State  presume  that  there  will  be 
resources  added  to  other  components  of  the  system  so 
as  to  assure  that  the  volume  of  arrests  that  accrues  as  a 
result  of  the  extra  police  doesn't  simply  slide  through 
gaping  holes  in  other  areas  of  the  system? 
WALINSKY:  1 1 's  not  clear  yet  what  the  effect  of  adding 
all  these  extra  people  will  be.  It  may  be  to  increase  the 
volume  of  arrests  in  the  short  run;  it  may  also  be  to 
decrease  it,  because  it  may  be  that  we'll  suppress  a lot  of 
the  crime  that  now  exists.  I believe  that  in  fact  we  will. 
So  it's  not  necessarily  true  that  we're  going  to  get  more 
arrests  or  more  offenders.  In  fact,  we'll  probably  have 
fewer  total  offenders.  We  get  more  arrests  of  fewer  of- 
fenders. in  which  case  in  the  relatively  short  run  we'll 
end  up  with  fewer  offenses  and  may'be  fewer  arrests. 
There's  no  question  that  we  have  to  be  prepared  for 
some  short-term  strains  on  the  system.  We  ought  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  cope  with  those.  I do  not  accept 
any  argument  or  implication  that  we  ought  to  refrain 
from  adding  policemen  because  that's  going  to  increase 
the  volume  of  the  arrests  and  make  it  difficult  for 
somebody  else.  You  might  as  well  say  that  what  we 
should  do  is  reduce  our  police  forces  to  zero  because 
that's  going  to  make  it  very  easy  for  the  rest  of  the 
system  to  work,  because  there  will  be  no  arrests  to  pro- 
cess. 

In  fact,  while  police  have  been  sharply  declining  and 
resources  devoted  to  police  have  been  sharply  declining 
in  relation  to  their  workload,  which  is  the  number  of 
crimes  committed,  in  fact  the  resources  devoted  to  pro- 
secutors and  courts  have  more  than  kept  up  with  their 
workload,  which  is  the  number  of  arrests.  We've  spent  a 
lot  more  money  on  prosecutors.  Now,  why  that  system 
is  in  the  chaos  it  is  in  many  places,  and  why  it  seems  not 
to  work,  that's  a topic  for  another  day.  We  don't  pretend 
to  have  all  of  the  answers. 
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DECEMBER 

12-H.  Uae  of  Supervisory  Principles 
WithinCoHUBonication  Centers.  Presented 
by  tbe  University  of  Delaware  in  coopera- 
tion with  Delaware  State  Police.  Pee  $310. 

12-14.  Police  Dedsion-Making  and  Lesd^- 
ship  Development  Workshop.  Preeented  by 
tbe  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $330. 

12-14.  Advanced  Police  InlemaJ  Affairs. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  PobceTnfSc 
Management.  Pee:  $260. 

12-16.  Accident  Investigation 

Photography.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Pee.  $330. 

12-16.  Narcotics  Course  for  Patrol  Officers. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 
12-16.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Southern  Police  Institute. 

12-16.  Firenrms  Instructor.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  Tuition:  $450. 
12-16.  Criminal  Investigation 

Photography.  Presented  by  tbe  Georgia 
Police  Academy. 

1^16.  Computer  Ceoter  Risk  Assessment 
and  Aonlysia.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware.  Fee:  $32$. 

15-16.  Hostage  tnddenla  in  a Medical  Set- 
ting. Presented  by  the  lifestyle  Manage- 
ment Aaaociatea.  Fee:  $95. 

15-16.  Dealing  With  Child  Abuse. 
Presented  by  tbe  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  Fee 
$150. 

IB-31. Offioar Survival.  Presented  by  Smith 
& Wesson  Academy.  'Hiltion:  $350. 

26-Janunry  9.  Crinunal  Justice  Systems 
Tour  of  London  & Paris.  Sponsored  by  the 
Virginia  CommonwMlth  University.  To  be 


held  is  Richmond.  Vs.  Fee:  $1395. 3 ctdlege 
credita:  graduate  or  undergraduate. 

JANUARY  1984 

4-6.  Video  Surveillance  Techniques. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
Tuition;  $275. 

9-10.  Information  Security  Systems. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Fee:  $325. 

^11.  Vice  and  Narcotics  Control.  Preaenled 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College.  Pee:  $175. 

9-11.  Police  Handling  of  Joveoiles. 
Preeented  by  the  University  of  Delaware  in 
cooperation  with  the  Wilmington  Depart- 
ment of  Police.  Fee:  $275. 

9-13.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Training 
Courses.  Sponsored  by  the  Oklahoma  City 
Police  Department.  To  be  held  in  Otdahoma 
City,  Okla.  Fee;  $395. 

9-13.  Analysis  of  Law  Enforcement  Dsta. 
Presented  by  tbe  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $295 
9-20.  Police  Instructor  Training.  Presented 
by  tbe  Traffic  Institute. 

9-20.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  Southern  Police  Institute. 

9-20.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & Pr<^ 
graraming.  Presented  by  tbe  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Tuition;  $500. 
9- March  16.  School  of  Police  Staff  and  Com- 
maod.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 

11-12.  OMDpuMv  CirtBa:  mivl  la- 

veetigation.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Pee:  $325. 

16-17.  New  Wireless  Protection 


Directory  of  Training  Sources 
and  Conference  Sites 


Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
meut  Inc..  501  Grandview  E>r.  #209.  So. 
San  Francisco.  CA  94080.  TeL:  (415) 
877-0731 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc..  Law  En- 
forcement Programs,  Drawer  Q.  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102 

Calibre  Press.  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite 
1607.  Northbrook.  IL60062 
C.  W.  Poet  Center.  Hillwood  Commons 
Cinems.  Greeovale.  NY  11548,  Tel.: 
(5161  299-2886. 

Criminal  Justice  Ccuter.  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice.  444  West  S6th 
Street.  New  York.  NY  10019.  Tel.;  (212) 
247-1600 

Eastern  Kentucky  University,  202 
Perkins  Building.  Richmond,  KY 
40475.  Tel.  1606)  622-1168. 

Georgia  PoUce  Academy,  959  E-  Con- 
federate Ave..  P-O.  Box  1456.  Atlanta. 
GA  30371.  Tel.:  (404)  6506105 
Hocking  Technical  College.  Route  1. 
Nelsonville.  OH  45764.  Tel.;  1614) 
753-3591. 

Human  Service  Associates.  17 
Westminster  Drive.  Montville.  N.J. 
07045.  Telephone:  I20U  334-7415. 

InsUtule  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida. 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jackson- 
ville. FL  32216 

lotematioDBl  Society  of  Crime  Preven- 
tion PrscUtioDcrs,  Inc.  1300  Beaubien, 
Detroit,  MI  48226. 

Richard  W.  KobcU  and  AaaoeUtes. 


North  Mountain  Pines,  Route  Two,  Box 
342.  Winchester,  VA  22601.  Tel.:  1703 
662-7288 

Lifestyle  Management  Assodates,  Inc. 
5350  Poplar  Ave..  Suite  4 10.  Memphis, 
TN  38119.  Telephone:  1901)767-2768. 
Maasaebusetts  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Council,  1 Ashburton  PI..  Room 
1310,  Boston.  MA  02108 

McCabe  Assodates,  564  Broadway. 
Bayonne.  NJ  07002.  Telephone:  (201) 
437-0026. 

NatioDsI  Intelligence  Academy. 
1300-1400  N.W.  62nd  Street.  Port 
Uuderdale.  FL  33309. 

National  Judicial  College.  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno.  NV  89557.  Telephone; 
(7021 7846747 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-159 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park.  PA  16802 

Ross  Engineering  Associates.  7906 
Hope  Valley  Court,  Adamstown,  MD 
21710 

Smith  & Wesson  Aesdemy,  2100 
Roosevelt  Avenue.  Springfield.  Mass. 
OllOl.  Telephone:  (413)  781-8300. 
Traffic  Institute,  S55  Clark  Street.  P.O. 
Box  1 409.  Evanaton.  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware,  2800  Peun- 
sylvania  Avenue,  Wilmington,  DE 
19806.  TaL;  (30217386156 
Virginia  Commonwealth  UuiversUy, 
816  W.  Franklin.  Richmond.  VA  23284. 
TeL:  (804)  257-1850. 


Technology:  Survsiliaoce-InveatigaUve- 
VIP  Protection  Applications.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  KobeU  & Assoc.,  Ltd.,  To  be 
held  in  Orlando.  Fla.  Fee:  $350. 

16-17.  Crime  Analysis.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  Castle  County  Department  of 
Public  Safety.  Fee;  $250. 

16-17.  Industrial  Eepionage; 
CouDtermeasures  and  Intelligence  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Fee:  $326. 

16-20.  Aftalylical  InveaUgetion  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Training 
Courses.  Sponsored  by  the  Nevada  Divi- 
sion of  Investigations.  To  be  held  in  Las 
Vegas.  Nev.  Fee  $395. 

16- 20.  DWI  Instructor  Coarse.  Preaenled 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee  $295. 

17- 20.  Forensic  Science  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 

18- 19.  Aircraft  Security.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Assoc.,  Ltd.  To  be 
held  in  Orlando.  Fla  Fee:  8360. 

23-25.  PoUce  Interview  and  laterTogation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware  in 
cooperation  with  the  Wilmington  Police 
Department.  Fee:  $275. 

23-27.  Analytical  laveetigatioa  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Training 
Courses.  Sponsored  by  the  New  Orleans 
Police  Department.  To  be  held  in  New 
Orleans.  La.  Fee:  $395. 

23-27.  Breethalyxer  Maintenance. 
Preeented  by  Smith  A Wesson.  Tuition: 
esas 

23-February  3.  PoUce  Executive  Develop- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Southern  PoUce  In- 
stitute. 

23-February  17.  Principles  of  Police 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
PoUce  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $750. 
25-26.  Dispatcher  Stress  sad  Burnout 
Reduction.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  cooperation  with  Delaware 
State  Police.  Fee;  $210. 

25-27.  Pressure  Point  Control.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy  Tuition:  $176. 

3061.  Training  tbe  Trainer.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College.  Pee:  $150. 


FEBRUARY 

1-2.  CvmmualcsUon  Center  Budget  For- 
mulation sad  Implemcntatloo.  Preeented 
by  the  University  of  Deiawara  in  coopera- 
tion with  Delaware  Stata  PoUca.  Fee:  $210. 
1-3.  Handgun  Retention  Instructor. 
Presented  by  Smith  A Wasson  Academy 
Tuition:  $225. 

6-7.  Investlgatiag  Organised  Crime 
Homicide.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Centm  of  John  Jay  Collage.  Fee: 
$150. 

67.  Retail  Security  sod  Shortage  Control 
Presented  by  tbe  Univarsity  of  Delaware; 
Fee:  $325. 

66.  Tire  Forensics  for  the  Ttaffic  Acddeal 
Investigator.  Preeented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Ttaffic  Management.  Pace  $250. 
610.  Child  Abuse.  Presented  by  the  Delin- 
quency Control  Institute.  To  be  held  in  San- 
ta Barbara,  Calif.  Fee'  $147 

610.  Analytical  laveatlgstlon  Methodii. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences,  Inc 
Sponsored  by  Virginia  State  PoUce.  To  be 
held  in  Richmond,  Va.  Fee:  $396. 

6-17.  Police  Supervisory  Prlaciplea. 
Presented  by  theUriivarsity  of  Delaware  in 
cooperation  with  tbe  Wilmington  Depart- 
ment of  PoUce.  Fee;  $1200. 

86.  Food  Service  Security.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  DeUware.  Fee;  $326. 

610.  Flashlight  Instructor.  Presented  by 
Smith  A Wesson.  Tuition:  $150. 

1615.  Eahancement  of  PoUce  Mansgeriul 
Skills.  Presented  by  tbe  University  of 
Delaware  in  cooperation  with  New  Castle 
County  Department  ol  PubUc  Safety.  Fee: 
$360. 

1616.  Improving  PoUce  Performence  Afh 
praiaals.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee:  $260. 

13-24.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences,  Inc. 
Sponsored  by  Metro-Dede  PoUce  Depart- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Miami,  Fla.  Fee:  $695. 

1617.  Fireenns  Instructor.  Preeented  by 

mmmmn-  TStilAow  SAbO 


^ March  2 Firearm*  Update.  I‘r«eenled  by 
^ -)ith  A Weoeon  Academy  Fee  $100. 

MARCH 

l-J  Method*  of  Interview  A iDterTogallon 
1‘reaentad  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College  Fer  $150. 

616.  AdvanredTrafficAccidcntlnveatlga 
Uoo.  Preeented  by  the  InaliluUi  of  Police 
Traffic  Management  Fee.  $425 

6-8  Special  Education  Workshop. 
lYeeenladby  the  Federal  Bureau  ol  Prisons 
in  conjunction  with  Easlarn  Kentucky 
Uiuvereily. 

12-13.  Effective  HaodUag  of  Spouse  Abuse 
A Wile  Beating  Preaenled  by  theCnminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College  Fee 
$150 

12- 23  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor. 
PreMOted  by  the  Instilulo  ol  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee.  $1,000. 

13- 10.  Stale  Police  Trainiog  Dltoctora 
PreoenUdby  the  Institute  of  PoUce  Traffic 
Management  Foe:  $150. 

1623.  InlernaUooal  Homicide  Invcatiga- 
tloo.  Sponsored  by  Southeastern  Ohio 
Rrgioruil  Crime  Lab,  Hocking  Technicdl 
College.  Fee:  $385. 

1960.  Traffic  Accident  Recoiuiruelion 
Preeented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  TVallic 
Management  Fee-  $560. 

2630.  Police  Traffic  Radnr  lll■lrurlor 
Preeented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tratlic 
Management  Fee:  $295. 

26-30.  Child  Abuse.  Preaenled  by  the  Di'lln- 
quency  Control  Inalllute.  To  be  hold  in  Los 
Angeles.  Fc«:  $147 

26-30.  Firearms  Instructor.  Preoenlod  by 
the  Smith  A Wesson  Academy 
2960.  Impleuientlng  Affirmative  Action 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  J us  ticc  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  Fee:  $150. 


16-17-  Advanced  Techolquea  for  the 
Juvenile  Officer.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  Fee 
$160. 

22- 24.  Officer  Survival.  Presented  by  Smith 
A Wesson  Academy.  Tuition:  $350. 

2624.  Developing  and  ImpleoenUng  of  a 
PoUce  Streas  aod  Burnout  Reduction  Prer 
gram.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  cooperation  with  New  Castle 
County  Department  of  PubUc  Safety.  Fee: 
$225. 

23- 25.  Eleventh  Annual  Coaference  — 
Western  Society  of  Crimiuology.  To  be  held 
in  San  Diego,  CaUf. 


Round  ’em  up 

Whether  you're  planning  a pro- 
fessional training  workshop, 
organization  conference  or  a 

wduentionsV  o«n\inui,  ^ou'VV 

the  worij  out  more  elfeclively’ 
when  you  post  the  listing  in 
the  Upcoming  Events  section  of 
Law  Enforcement  News  To 
make  sure  that  your  next  event 
is  properly  publicized,  send 
the  details  at  least  6 weeks  in 
advance  to;  Evelyn  Otero,  Law 
Enforcement  News,  444  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10019 


Are  you  ready  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  News 
advantage? 

Don't  let  the  information  explosion  in  criminal 
justice  catch  you  unprepared.  Get  the  advantage 
that  only  Law  Enforcement  News  can  offer: 
timely,  accurate,  comprehensive  information 
on  the  subjects  most  critical  to  today’s 
law  enforcement  professional. 

What’s  more.  LEN  brings  you  the  news  you 
need  more  cost-effectively  than  any  other 
publication  in  the  field  can;  only  $16.00 
for  one  year  (22  issues)  of  the  best  in 
police  journalism. 


I’m  ready  to  invest 
in  my  career! 


Name  _ 
Agency 
Address 
City  


Title 


Slate 
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